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Excavations at Ur, 1930-1 


By C. Leonarp Woo try 
[Read 14th May 1931] 


Tue Joint Expedition of the British Museum and of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania started its ninth 
season at Ur on 1st November 1930, and continued in the field 
until 20th March 1931. The season was a long one and a larger 
number of workmen than usual was employed, the average for 
the first three and a half months being 280 and for the remainder 
of the time 200; the amount of actual excavation done was in 
consequence greater than in any previous year. 

The staff consisted of myself and my wife, who as usual was 
responsible for the drawings and assisted in the field-work, and 
Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan, who for the sixth year in succession 
acted as general archaeological assistant; the epigraphist was 
Mr. Chauncey Winckworth, Reader in Assyriology at Cam- 
bridge, the architect Mr. J. C. Rose, and Mr. P. J. Railton 
came as junior assistant in field-work. My Arab staff was 
unchanged, Hamoudi being as ever in charge, and excelling 
himself in the amount of work done, while his three sons, Yahia, 
Ibrahim, and Alawi, acted under him as junior foremen, the first 
doing all the photographic work also. 

The main.sites excavated were the royal tombs of the Third 
Dynasty, a palace built by Nabonidus for Bel-shalti-nannar near 
the North Harbour, and a large area in the S.E. quarter of the 
city which gave us house-remains of the Larsa period and also 
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of the Neo-Babylonian. Apart from these, two smaller tasks 
were undertaken. Inside the Temenos enclosure there is a con- 
siderable area of low-lying ground extending from the temple 
E-Nun-Mah along the N.E. boundary wall where it had been 
supposed that no buildings of historic date survived denudation. 
A trial trench driven across this has brought to light fragments 
of walling which, if followed up, should go far to fill in a blank 
patch in our plan and complete our knowledge of the topography 
of the Temenos; this information having been obtained, the 
thorough excavation of the site was postponed until next season. 
A shaft was sunk in front of the Ziggurat in the hopes of finding 
remains of the pre-Third Dynasty temple of Nannar. It was 
found that the Neo-Babylonian work had destroyed all historic 
foundations on what had been from very early times a high 
artificial platform, the floor of which, made of plano-convex 
mud bricks, was discovered almost intact, together with its 
containing-walls. The latter were remarkable in that the mud 
bricks of which they were constructed were of two types, small 
plano-convex bricks, often laid on edge and sloped in herring- 
bone fashion, alternating with large rectangular bricks laid in 
flat courses. ‘The walls would therefore seem to date from an 
intermediate period when the old rectangular bricks were being 
replaced in fashion by the plano-convex bricks which characterize 
an epoch between Jemdet Nasr and about 2800 B.c. The 
following-up of the prehistoric Ziggurat enclosure was left 
over till next season and the shaft was driven down to water- 
level. Below the plano-convex pavement only one phase of 
construction could be traced, with scanty wall foundations and 
remains of a mud floor thickly littered with the clay cones and 
stone discs used for wall mosaic. In the stratification some 
difficulty was felt at first by the occurrence in the higher levels 
of quantities of painted Al ‘Ubaid potsherds which lower down 
failed and gave place to wheel-made wares and to Jemdet Nasr 
types. A close examination showed that the Al ‘Ubaid frag- 
ments had been deliberately mixed with the clay of the bricks 
and more especially with the mortar of the plano-convex and 
rectangular brick period, a phenomenon which is found in 
corresponding strata at Warka and can only be explained on 
the grounds of religious archaism. ‘Towards the bottom of the 
shaft Al ‘Ubaid wares occurred freely in their true horizon ; 
with them, at 11-0 m. depth, there was found a twisted fragment 
of gold wire (square in section, and cut, not drawn) which is our 
earliest example of the working of precious metal. A fuller 
description of this site also must await further excavation. 
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Tue Roya. Tombs oF THE THIRD Dynasty 


At the close of the season 1929-30 there had come to light, 
at the N.E. end of the prehistoric cemetery, part of an extremely 
solid and well-built wall of burnt bricks set in bitumen, many 
of which bore the stamp of Bur-Sin. The building lay consider- 
ably lower than the palace of Ur-Engur, not far away to the west, 
and this fact, together with its proximity to the cemetery at a point 
where graves of Sargonid date were at an unusually deep level, 
gave grounds for hoping that here might be the tomb of Bur- 
Sin. At the beginning of last season a start was made behind 
the exposed length of wall, and it was at once found that the 
original building had, after its destruction, been overlaid by 
private houses of the Larsa and subsequently of the Kassite 
periods, and that these in their turn had been cut through by 
the foundations of the great Temenos wall of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The whole of this part of the Temenos wall, of which hitherto 
only the outer face had been traced, was now excavated and 
where necessary cut away, and a fairly consistent section of town 
planning was secured before work could be carried down to 
Third Dynasty levels. As the excavation proceeded it was dis- 
covered that the Bur-Sin building first found was really but an 
annexe of a much larger building which the brick-stamps in its 
walls assigned to Dungi, Bur-Sin’s father (c. 2260-2220 B.C.) ; 
south-east again of this there was attached a second annexe also 
put up by Bur-Sin (c. 2220 B.c.). Certain features of the brick- 
work make it probable (though not proved) that of. the two 
annexes the south-east is the earlier in date, an hypothesis which 
would agree very well with the striking similarity between the 
ground-plans of this and of the Dungi building and the irregu- 
larity and smaller scale of the north-west annexe. 

In spite of irregularities, however, all three buildings alike are 
definitely modelled on the private house of the period. In each 
case a front entrance on the N.E. wall leads through a lobby into 
an open court surrounded on three or four sides by chambers 
which in some instances correspond tothe chambersinan ordinary 
residence. The difference lies in the scale of the building and 
the solidity of its construction, the richness of its decoration, 
the fact that it was of one story only, and in the appointments 
of some rooms, to be described later, which are never found in 
private houses. ‘The discovery that under each of the three 
buildings there are great vaulted tombs seems at first sight to 
make the analogy with the private houses more complete, but 
against this we have not only the unexampled size of the tombs 
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but the fact, to be explained later, that here the superstructure 
is both in construction and in importance secondary to the tomb, 
whereas in the private house the residence is the chief element 
and the tomb in every sense subordinate. A detailed descrip- 
tion will supply the evidence for the above statements and for 
our further conclusions as to the nature of the buildings. 


The Dungi Building (pl. xiv) 


This is practically a rectangle measuring 35 metres in length 
by 27 metres in width, the thickness of the walls being as much 
as three metres ; all the angles were rounded externally. The 
S.E. side was not continuous but had a bold salient for the greater 
part of its length, the south angle of this too being rounded. 
The wall face was relieved by shallow plain buttresses, the only 
exception to this being on the N.E. side where the main entrance 
door was flanked by buttresses decorated with T-shaped vertical 
grooves such as are normal in religious buildings, and the corners 
of the jambs are resolved into a series of reveals. The entire 
N.E. side of the building was much destroyed: it was clear 
from the way in which the walls were ruined down from S.W. to 
N.E. and from the stratification, that the mound of debris which 
covered it after the Elamite destruction sloped in this direction, 
and the more exposed walls had been pulled down by builders 
in search of bricks, probably in the Larsa period. On the N.E. 
then the walls seldom rose above floor-level and sometimes even 
their foundations had been dug away, whereas on the S.W. they 
were more than two metres high. All walls were of burnt bricks 
laid in bitumen. Up to the height to which they now stand 
there is no sign of any transition to mud brick, but the character 
of the debris filling the rooms would point to the upper part of 
the walls in this building, as in the private houses, having been 
of unbaked bricks ; but this is not certain, since a great deal of 
the filling is of mixed material, and the ruin seems to have served 
as a dump for the disposal of rubbish. 

The main door leads through a small brick-paved lobby (1) 
into a large open court (2). Originally this was brick-paved, 
and sloped to the centre where there is a drain of terra-cotta pipes 
running down into the subsoil ; a diagonal line of paving-bricks 
accentuated the slope of the surface and led the water to the drain 
mouth (pl. x1, 1). An edging or narrow platform of brick, raised 
about ten centimetres, ran round the N.E., S.E., and S.W. sides; 
over this, against the S.W. wall between two doorways, we found 
the remains of a brick altar with shallow bitumen-lined channels 
along the front of it, exactly like the altar in room 5. In the 
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west corner of the court, on the other side of the doorway to 
room 6, there was a brick base about 1-30 m. high with a channel 
in front of it. It would seem to be in relation to the unusually 
wide doorway of room 7,and similar bases occur in corresponding 
positions in the courtyard of each of the annexes built by Bur- 
Sin. It is impossible not to connect these with the decorated 
bases found in the chapels of the houses of the Larsa age. In 
the middle of the court, by the drain, there was an oval terra- 
cotta bath lined with bitumen and bedded to the floor with clay; 
a similar terra-cotta bath was found in the court of Bur-Sin’s 
N.W. annexe. At some later date in the Third Dynasty, when 
Dungi’s pavement had suffered from use, it was covered over 
with a smooth coat of very hard clay about ten centimetres 
thick ; this was photographed by us and then removed. 

Most of the doorways opening on to the court retained 
evidence, in the form of a bitumen mould, of the beam, circular 
in section, which had formed a raised threshold (being in fact 
the lower member of the door frame) and of the wooden jambs, 
while the ashes of the door itself lay thick in the entry. In 
three cases (rooms 4, 8, 9) there were found among the ashes 
fragments of gold leaf, showing that the panels had been over- 
laid with precious metal. The walls showed no trace of covering 
of any kind, and the brickwork had probably been left bare. 
In the rooms there were often remains of mud plaster, and this 
was always burnt toa deep red, the colour being so uniform 
that it was more likely to be due to the burning of wooden 
panels laid over the plaster than to that of the fallen ceiling. 
Traces of interior decoration were found. In room 8, near the 
door, was a crumpled fragment of gold plate cut into open-work 
patterns, small shield-shaped holes, which were filled in with 
lapis lazuli; and similar fragments of inlay, but in banded agate, 
were found in room 5. In roomg there were tiny stars of thin 
gold and sun’s rays of gold and of lapis, apparently from incrusta- 
tion in wood, together with small gold nails. The decoration 
of the rooms therefore would seem to have been extremely 
rich. 

The east corner room 3 had ina late period of the occupation 
been divided into two by a mud-brick partition which perhaps 
did not rise to the full height of the walls. In the ashes which 
covered its floor were a number of stone ‘ duck-weights ’, most 
of them split by the heat, and many stone hammers and grinders, 
some properly shaped, some mere pebbles; several of these 
showed traces of gold, and they had clearly been used for 
hammering up the metal. It might be that this was a room 
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to which offerings were brought and weighed, and the gold 
hammered into convenient form, but it is equally likely that here 
the Elamites divided their spoil when they looted the building 
and tore down the gold plating from the walls. That the destruc- 
tion of the whole building was due to the Elamites in ¢. 1910 B.c. 
is beyond doubt. A number of tablets was found bearing dates 
which take us down into the reign of Ibi-Sin so that the occupa- 
tion must have lasted until then. The burning of the building 
and the looting of the tombs beneath it can only have been the 
work of a foreign enemy in possession of the city ; the earliest 
houses erected over the site were of the Larsa Dynasty, by which 
time therefore the Third Dynasty structure was ruined and its 
sanctity gone. The Elamite invasion which brought to an end 
the reign of [bi-Sin and the dynasty founded by Ur-Engur is 
the only historical event which can explain the destruction, and 
we may see a direct reference to this in the Sumerian lament 
over the fallen city, ‘the sacred dynasty have they exiled’, where 
the poet may be thinking not only of [bi-Sin carried off into 
Elam, but of the bones of his deified ancestors flung out from 
their tombs. 

Room 4. In the doorway were found fragments of an inscribed 
alabaster vase of Dungi. In the S.E. wall was a doorway leading 
out of the building into that of Bur-Sin; it was peculiar in having 
no reveals and might be thought therefore not to have been part 
of the original plan, but there was no visible sign of alteration, 
and if indeed the door had been cut through the wall the jambs 
had been re-faced with a very clever imitation of the old brick- 
work. Close to the door there was in the thickness of the wall 
a low corbel-vaulted chamber which certainly was original. On 
the outside it was closed by a mere skin of brick which had been 
damaged when the wall of Bur-Sin’s annexe was built up against 
it; on the inside it had been closed by a similar skin only one 
brick thick, and to mask this every alternate brick in the corners 
of the jambs had been chipped back so that the new brickwork 
might show no break of bond, a trick employed several times in 
the Dungi Building. Possibly the chamber had been intended 
for a foundation-deposit ; in any case it had been broken open 
and looted by the Elamites. When we found it, the entrance 
had been very roughly blocked up again with mixed bricks 
projecting beyond the wall face, and inside were two bodies and 
a number of clay pots of the Larsa period. Some Larsa house- 
holder digging into the ruins below his foundations must have 
found the little chamber and re-used it as a burial vault. 

Room 5 was the most interesting in the building. The whole 
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of the N.W. end was occupied by a raised brick base divided 
into three parts, a lower ledge along the front, a low platform 
along the N.E. wall, and a higher platform in the west corner ; 
the back was destroyed by plunderers who had dug through it 
into the tomb below, but the front was almost intact. The brick- 
work was overlaid with bitumen, and sticking to this were found 
fragments of gold leaf, so that the whole must have been gilded. 
In the top of the front ledge were six channels running parallel 
with the front and arranged two deep. Starting as shallow 
depressions they deepened as they ran and then, turning out- 
wards at right angles, came to the edge and were continued as 
grooves down the front of the platform, emptying into six small 
brick compartments which formed a row on the floor in front 
of the platform; in these compartments we found wood ashes. 
On the top of the lower platform in the north corner there were 
the remains of one and apparently of two similar channels running 
down into brick compartments. Along the S.E. half of the S.W. 
wall and along the S.E. wall was a low bench of brick covered 
with bitumen in which again there were long channels starting 
in front of a raised base which faced the door of the room, but 
these ended not in brick compartments but in cup-like hollows 
in the top of the bench (pl. x1, 2). 

The explanation which suggested itself for the channels, etc. 
in the west corner was that over each runnel there would be set 
a porous (or pierced) vase containing scented oil which, escaping 
from the vase, would run along the channel and trickle down into 
a fire made in the brick compartment below, and so would go 
up as incense before a statue placed on the high base behind. 
This theory is amply supported bya text published by Professor 
Langdon (Babylonian Penitential Psalms, Oxford Edition of Cunei- 
form Texts, vol. vi, p. 51, l. 15—p. 56, 1. 19), in which a wor- 
shipper describing a sacrifice he has offered says ‘seven kinds 
of sweet oil . . . have I burnt upon seven fires’. 

Room 6. This was approached from the court by a flight of 
brick steps, its floor being raised nearly two metres above that 
ofthe court. All but one brick of the pavement had disappeared 
and the room of the superstructure therefore contained nothing 
of importance. It might, however, be remarked that the presence 
of these steps as seen from the courtyard would increase the 
resemblance of the building to a private house in which the 
stairs leading to the upper story are a constant feature and 
occupy much the same relative position. In room 7 the greater 
part of the pavement had been destroyed by plunderers digging 
through into the tomb below, and in consequence nothing of 
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interest survived. The wide doorway is reminiscent of the 
wide doors of the ‘ reception-rooms’ in private houses, and must 
mean that together with room 8 it was specially important 
(compare rooms 3 and 6 in the S.E. and N.W. annexes of Bur- 
Sin respectively). In both jambs of the door there were patches 
where the normal bitumen-mortar had been replaced by white 
lime-cement, the only instance of the use of this material as mortar 
before the Neo-Babylonian period, and here irregular and 
inexplicable. 

Room 8. Facing the wide doorway were the remains of an 
altar of the same type as that in room 5; all the back of it had 
been dug away, but the hole did not go through to any tomb. 
Every altar of this sort, and there seem to have been eight in 
the three buildings, has been violated in precisely the same way, 
and the only explanation is that some votive deposit of intrinsic 
value was concealed in the brickwork. The Elamites were 
evidently well-informed where to dig for treasure; they have 
overlooked nothing, and they seem never to have dug where 
there was nothing to be found. In the north corner of the 
room is a door to room 10. The fragments of wall decoration 
found here have already been described. 

Room g. On the pavement of the room, besides the fragments 
of gold and lapis inlay, there were found a curious stone pick- 
head and the feet with part of the stand of a piece of sculpture, 
a standing figure of a bull about one-third life-size, made of 
copper hammered over a wooden core, the technique with 
which we are familiar from older (First Dynasty) examples 
discovered at Al ‘Ubaid; there were also fragments of copper 
vessels. 

Room 10 was badly ruined, the whole of its north corner 
having been rooted out to the foundations ; there seems to have 
been a bench (cf. room 5) against the N.W. wall. An unusu- 
ally wide doorway led into room 11, of which the greater part 
of the pavement had been destroyed by the plunderer’s hole 
into the tomb beneath. The doorway to room 12, which was 
at the same high level as room 6, was occupied by a well-preserved 
flight of brick steps. Room 12 had lost its pavement, and the 
wall dividing it from room 6 had been so completely destroyed 
that there was only just enough evidence to prove its existence ; 
whether there was a door through it could not be ascertained. 

The approach to the tombs lay beneath the high pavement 
of room 6 (pls. xi, 1, xLu1). The paving-bricks had been 
pulled away and beneath their level we found mixed rubble due 
to plundering excavations which however had not gone very deep; 
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1. The courtyard of Dungi’s building looking E. to the doors of rooms 1 and 3 


2. Room 5 in Dungi’s building showing grooved altar 
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1. The tomb-shaft of the Dungi building looking down on to the stairs 


(The steps on the right leading upward are the earth steps made by our workmen for clearing the shaft) 


2. Paternoster Row looking along the street to the door of the Bazaar chapel 
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View from inside the tomb under room 5 of Dungi’s building looking up the stairs 
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just below the crowns of the vaults the rubble gave place to un- 
disturbed and remarkably clean earth which was the original 
filling. Whereas the foundations of Dungi’s building on the N.E. 
were relatively shallow, here the walls went down steadily as the 
lining of a great pit; in the middle this was open, but at either 
end it was roofed in by a high and massively constructed corbel 
vault. The N.W.vault lay under room 12, the S.E. vault occupied 
the S.E. end of room 6 itself. In the centre of the pit there was 
a brick platform which had been originally reached by a flight 
of steps running through the N.E. wall; these led not to the 
existing floor-level of room 7 but to a threshold about a metre 
below that level. The approach had been blocked by a wall 
which was flush with the wall face in room 7 but left a deep 
recess in room 6. The lower part of the blocking wall was 
made of thin bricks markedly different from those of the wall 
proper, but as soon as it rose to the level on the one side of the 
pavement of room 7 and on the other of that of room 6 the con- 
struction changed and every effort was made to mask the 
existence of the old door. In room 7 the alternate bricks in 
the corners of the jambs were chipped back so as to give the 
appearance of a true bond, and the bricks now employed were 
not the thin ones of the lower section but identical in measure 
with those in the wall: it is only because they are more cleanly 
moulded and somewhat better fired that they can be distinguished 
from the old stock of which they area deliberate imitation. On 
the side of the wall facing room 6 no bond could be contrived, 
but the change in the type of bricks employed comes as soon 
as floor-level is reached. This means that the wall with the 
doorway through it belongs not to the superstructure as we have 
it at present, but to the older superstructure standing at a lower 
level, and the door was blocked when the wall was incorporated 
in the present high-level building. Further proof of this occurs 
in room 7. In the N.W. wall there was a doorway through into 
room 11, the threshold of which was at the same low level as the 
threshold of the old S.W. door, and this door also had been 
blocked up when the existing pavement was laid. Here too 
the same effort was made to mask the former opening by the 
use of special bricks and of apparent bonding into the jamb 
corners above (but not below) pavement level. This distinction 
of two stages in the construction and use of the superstructure 
is most important. 

The stairs in the blocked-up doorway led, then, down on to 
a brick platform extending across the whole width of the brick- 
lined pit underlying room 6; from it, to left and right, there 
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descended further broad flights of steps bordered on either side 
by a wide brick, balustrade with stepped top. The steps running 
down to the left or S.E. passed under the great vault and came 
to a door ina wall which was a continuation below ground of the 
dividing wall of the superstructure rooms 5 and 6. The door 
was closed by a brick screen blocking flush with the wall face, 
and when this had been removed the steps were found to continue 
through the doorway and beyond it into the tomb whose pave- 
ment lay 8-60 m. below the level of the superstructure court. 
The tomb measured 7-70 m. by 4:15 m., with an internal height 
of 5-50 m.; the corbelled roof, though sagging, was almost intact, 
the small hole at the N.W. end made by the plunderers having 
done little structural damage. The steps running down from 
the platform to the N.W. passed under the vault (which extended 
to the N.W. outer wall of the building and was therefore longer 
than the S.E. vault) to end in a small square landing. On the 
right-hand side of this, i.e. in the N.E. wall of the stair-pit, was 
a door approached by three steps contrived in the landing and 
blocked, when we found it, with a brick screen; the steps 
continued under the screen for the length of the door-passage 
and led toa brick-paved corbel-vaulted tomb lying under room 
11 and measuring 10-70 m. by 4:00 m. with a height of 5-50 m. ; 
the pavement of this and of the south tomb were at the same 
level. Both the tombs had one point in common: the original 
floor consisted of five courses of burnt brick set in bitumen and 
bonded into the walls. Over this there had been laid a double 
layer of burnt bricks set for the most part on edge and with 
a certain amount of space between them, and above them mud 
bricks laid partly flat, partly herring-bone fashion, forming a new 
floor-level 1-75 m. above the pavement proper. This floor ran 
right up to the outer face of the door passage, burying the lower 
steps, and the blocking of the doorways rested on the mud brick 
or on a line of burnt bricks which had been set here to act as 
a retainer for the mud brick ; the scattered bones and fragments 
of clay pots which were all that the plunderers had left of the 
furniture of the tombs lay on the upper floor. The explanation 
was that Dungi’s architect had been too ambitious and had 
fashioned his tomb chambers too deep down—actually he had 
penetrated into the Flood deposit—with the result that when 
the chambers came to be used they were found to be awash with 
infiltered water, and the only thing that could be done at such 
short notice was to raise the floor-level at the sacrifice of the 
proportions of the buildings. Incidentally, from the fact that 
the same rough-and-ready measure was employed in doth tombs, 
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it may fairly be inferred that both were occupied at the same 
time. 

In the brickwork of the walls and vaults there were numerous 
holes which explained the methods of construction used. Near 
the top of the wall was a row of holes, long and low, in which 
had been inserted two beams, side by side, running back as much 
as two metres into the wall’s core and set in bitumen; these 
projected twenty or thirty centimetres from the face of the brick- 
work and acted as brackets. In the outer vaults a horizontal 
beam was laid along the brackets; in other cases they directly 
supported long timbers which, sloping inwards and mortised 
together at the top, formed the framework of the centering. 
There was no planking behind this, at any rate not in the smaller 
vaults, but the bricks were laid immediately against the uprights, 
the line between them being presumably kept by eye; but as 
the vault rose, intermediate brackets were inserted and the upper 
part secured by further timbering. The use of two compara- 
tively slender poles to make each bracket was perhaps due to 
the cost of heavy timber, but it had this advantage, that where 
the uprights were set directly on the brackets their lower ends 
could be cut to a broad wedge and fitted between the poles, 
thus getting a safer lodgement. 

The vaults, when we started to unearth them, were in a most 
dangerous state. Not only had plunderers broken through 
them, but the bitumen mortar had lost its quality and no longer 
adhered to the bricks, which therefore were quite loose; the 
sides had sagged and many of the facing-bricks had fallen 
away, and the rest were only supported by the earth which we 
proposed to remove. Our only course was to shore up the 
arches with timber. Luckily the holes in the brickwork re- 
mained, and by putting in temporary supports and digging 
down in small sections at a time until the holes were reached, 
we were able to put in a new centering which not only made 
the vaults safe but, instead of being an eyesore, reproduced for 
the most part the constructional timber used by the original 
builders. 

All round the stair-pit there were in the brick walls other 
holes for timber on the level of the top of the central platform. 
These had no connexion with the vaults but seem to have held 
beams for the support of a wooden gallery which floored over 
the entire pit, leaving only square openings through which the 
stairs ran down to the tomb doors. Such a floor can only have 
been part of the older temporary building, for before the pave- 
ment of the existing superstructure-room 6 could be laid, the 
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whole pit was filled in with earth. In this underground con- 
struction there are a good many features presenting problems 
which cannot always be solved, but not all can be discussed or 
even described in a preliminary report. The main facts that 
seem to emerge are these. The tombs, though designed as part 
of a plan which was to be completed later, were the raison d’étre of 
the building and were constructed first, together with a super- 
structure, some of which was purely temporary, but some was 
to be incorporated in the later building. To judge by existing 
remains, the temporary superstructure may have been confined 
to the area overlying the tombs proper; slight changes of line 
in the brickwork of the pit walls may indicate that even the 
temporary building was not strictly contemporary with the tomb 
construction but was added, perhaps after the funeral. In any 
case the presence of the building suggests that the funerary 
rites which it served lasted for a considerable time after the 
actual burial. The two vaults were occupied at the same 
moment and their doors were walled up, but the staircase to the 
doors remained open and the presence of the door in the 
superstructure wall implies that people came down the upper 
flight of steps to perform ceremonies in front of the doors or on 
the central platform and on the galleries which prolonged it 
above the tomb entrances. Then the superstructure as we have 
it was built, and when it was virtually complete, with its floors at 
a higher level than those of the temporary building, the doors of 
the latter were bricked up, the galleries in the stair-pit dismantled 
and the pit itself filled in and paved over. At this moment a 
dramatic incident occurred. When we dug away the filling we 
found that in the upper part of the blocking of the door of each 
of the tomb chambers there had been made a small breach just 
large enough for a man to get through; the dislodged bricks 
were lying in front of the door covered by the clean earth im- 
ported for the filling. The tombs had been robbed and, 
obviously, robbed just as the earth was about to be put in; 
nobody would have dared to rob them when the pit was still in 
use, nor, if such sacrilege had been done, would the bricks 
have been left scattered on the floor and the breach unfilled ; 
the robbers must have chosen their moment when the inviolable 
earth would at once hide all traces of their crime and they 
could afford to be careless. 

The rulers of the Third Dynasty were deified in their lifetime 
and worshipped as gods after their death. The tomb then was 
intended to receive the king’s mortal body; the temporary 
structure was for the ceremonies of his burial, the permanent 
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building was for the perpetuation of his cult. In this regard 
the form of it demands notice. It is built not on the lines of a 
temple (and the temples of the Third Dynasty are known to us 
by several examples) but on those of a private house ; it surely 
must have been conceived of as the residence of a deity whose 
human origin could not be forgotten, any more than when he was 
alive on earth his divine character could be overlooked. Death 
here meant no change of attributes, only a recasting of their 
relative values ; and although the form of service would neces- 
sarily be modified, the ‘temple’ was in all essentials the palace 


of the god-king. 


The S.E. Annexe of Bur-Sin 


The building is really a copy, on a smaller scale, of that of 
Dungi. The walls are much slighter but are relieved with the 
same shallow buttresses, and the doorway in the N.E. facade is 
again flanked by buttresses with T-shaped vertical grooves 
rising from a projecting base similarly decorated, and the 
internal arrangements are almost identical. 

Through the entrance-lobby (1) one passed into the central 
court (2) which was brick-paved, with a well or drain in the 
middle made of bricks set in bitumen mortar. Against the 
S.W. wall, between the doors of rooms 5 and 6, there was a 
long low altar with bitumen channels along its top edge and a 
raised base behind. In the west corner, to the onlooker’s left 
of the wide door leading to room 7, there was a brick pillar- 
base corresponding to those in the courts of Dungi and of the 
N.W. Bur-Sin annexe. 

Rooms 3 and 4 contained no features of interest. In each 
a hole had been dug into the pavement by robbers searching 
for the tomb or tombs below. At the N.E. end of room 3 
the breach had been effected and the diggers saw that a single 
vaulted chamber ran below both rooms, whereon the men in 
room 4 abandoned their task as useless after dislodging only 
one of the roof-bricks of the vault. 

Room 5. ‘The pavement was flush with that of the court. 
Against the S.W. wall was a brick altar with the normal 
channels and raised base, much destroyed by searchers for 
hidden treasure. Below the pavement was clean earth, the 
filling of the stair-pit leading to the tombs ; the N.W. end of 
this had been disturbed and the tomb door broken through. 
In room 6 much of the pavement had been destroyed by 
plunderers digging through it to the tomb. Room 7 was 
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almost entirely filled by a very large brick altar, very much 
ruined. The back part of it seems to have served as a raised 
passage between rooms 8 and 9g; the front part was in a series 
of steps descending from N.E. to S.W. and ending witha patch 
of bitumen, flush with the pavement, in which were cup-like 
hollows surrounded by a low bitumen coping; green stains in 
the hollows showed that round-based copper pots had stood 
here. Room 8, through which one passed by the side door 
into Dungi’s building, possessed no features of interest, but 
the door between it and room 7 was peculiar in that the N.W. 
jamb was hollow and ended in a brick-lined pit going down a 
metre below floor-level. The upper part of the jamb had been 
destroyed and the pit cleared out, so that it presumably had 
contained some votive deposit of value; I cannot quote any 
parallel for this. 

From the raised passage at the back of room 7 brick steps 
led through the N.E. door into room g; here, as in room 
10, no objects of interest were found. 

The arrangement of the tombs was a reproduction in minia- 
ture of that of the Dungi building. Below the pavement of 
room 5 a steep flight of brick stairs ran down from N.E. to 
S.W.; as they started on the inner line of the N.E. wall and 
the stair-well is narrow, there was no space for a proper platform 
and the bottom step had to serve this purpose—indeed, part of 
that step had to be cut down to make the top step of the lower 
N.W. flight. On either side of the central flight, stairways 
(with no balustrade) ran N.W. and S.E. to the doors of the 
tombs; one of these lay under room 6, the other under 
rooms 4 and 3 half-divided into two by a corbelled arch 
which supported the party wall between the two rooms of the 
superstructure. Even the position of the tombs, at right angles 
to one another and running along the two outer walls of the 
building, corresponds to that originated by Dungi, but here the 
mistake of digging too deep has been avoided. In the brick- 
work of the walls of the stair-pit an offset, with a slight change 
of line coming at a level corresponding to the foundation- 
courses of the N.E. side of the building, indicates that work 
was discontinued at this point to be resumed later ; and as the 
door from the court into room 5 of the superstructure does 
not agree with the upper flight of stairs, but is askew from it, 
the independence of the two constructions, subterranean and 
above-ground, is proved. ‘Therefore although no traces survive 
of a temporary superstructure such as we found in Dungi’s build- 
ing, we can infer a similar ceremonial entailing a certain lapse 
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of time between the actual burial and the completion of the 
‘ death-house ’ of the deified king. 

The plundering of the tombs had been very thorough, most 
of the bones even having been removed, but in that under 
room 6 we found the conical stem of a black-and-white marble 
chalice bearing a long inscription, a dedication by Ur-Engur to 
Gilgamish ; it was an object rare in itself, but unfortunately 
threw no light on the ownership of the tomb. 


The N.W. Annexe of Bur-Sin. 


The N.W. annexe is curiously irregular in ground-plan; it 
is built round an angle of the old Dungi building and its own 
outer wall is a succession of arbitrary salients, but internally it 
preserves that general resemblance to a private house which was 
so striking in both the other buildings of the group. The 
outer wall with its shallow buttresses and decorated doorway 
is true to type; the rounding-off of two of the corners seems to 
be due to a definite wish to harmonize with the Dungi con- 
struction. 

The lobby (1) leads to the courtyard (2) which was brick- 
paved and sloped to a central drain; against the N.E. wall was 
a bitumen-proofed clay bath bedded to the pavement with clay 
mortar, and in the south corner near the wide door of room 4 
there stood a brick pillar-base smoothly plastered with bitumen. 
Room 3 had at the end farthest from the door a solid brick 
flight of steps running up against the N.W. wall, which was 
destroyed down to the level of the top step. What happened 
above it was impossible to say ; there was no landing such as 
would allow of a return of the stairs along the N.W. wall, nor 
would the ground-level outside allow of a door through the 
wall; it is possible that this is not really a staircase but a 
stepped altar or base—but for such a construction we can pro- 
duce no evidence. 

The N.W. jamb of the door to room 4 had been destroyed 
by a Larsa tomb which had been hacked down into it, and 
much of the pavement of this room and of room 5 had been 
pulled up by the robbers making their way into the vault beneath; 
in room 4 a few bricks rising above floor-level were enough 
to show that there had been an altar of the normal type with 
bitumen channels. Room 6 was largely taken up with another 
such altar which ran along almost the entire length of the N.W. 
wall; as usual it had been cut into by treasure-seekers. In the 
doorway the copper shoe of the hinge-pole of the door was 
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found resting on its pivot-stone at the bottom of the hinge- 
pit. In room 7 there was a large clay store-jar, apparently 
part of the original furnishing, and here too were found tablets 
dating from the later years of Ibi-Sin. 

It was in its underground arrangements that this annexe 
showed the most marked departure from the two other build- 
ings. It contained three tombs, one under rooms 4 and 45, 
one under room 6, and one under the pavement of the court- 
yard close to the old Dungi wall. All lay immediately below 
the surface, their vaults supporting the paving of the super- 
structure, and the original approach to them had been by 
shallow pits or by a sloped dromos, not by any such stairway as 
forms the main feature of the other two pairs of tombs. 

Beneath rooms 4 and 5 was a long narrow vaulted cham- 
ber of which three walls were the outer walls of the super- 
structure but the fourth, the N.E., lay inside the area of 
the chambers above and had no connexion with the wall 
dividing room 4 from the court. It was entered by a door- 
way towards the N.W. end of its N.E. side which gave on 
a small pit. The pit had been filled and the door masked by 
the construction of the wall dividing room 4 from the court, 
and when the robbers set to work to open the tomb door they 
had to cut through the foundations of the wall in order to get 
at it. Similarly the tomb under the courtyard, a small affair 
measuring only 3°30 m. in length by 2-15 m. in width, had its 
door at the N.E. end, and that under room 6 had its door at 
the S.W. end, both opening on to a common approach-pit; the 
foundations of the N.E. wall of the court passed right across 
the pit and effectually blocked the entrances of both tombs. 
Here again then the superstructure was posterior to and inde- 
pendent of the tombs, though the tomb-builder must have had 
the plan of the superstructure in view. 

The existence of the N.W. annexe raises the question, Why 
did Bur-Sin require two tomb buildings? and, as a corollary, 
Who was buried in the tombs? 

As to the authorship of the buildings there is no doubt at 
all, for the brick-stamps settle the point; but Dungi might 
have built a tomb for his father, or prepared his own tomb in 
his lifetime (in which case the superstructure was added after 
his death with bricks bearing his stamp), or Bur-Sin might have 
built it for his father with his father’s bricks. And the same 
three explanations are possible for the Bur-Sin buildings, but 
here the matter is complicated by the fact that there are two of 
them. 
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We have seen that in the Dungi building and the S.E. 


annexe the two tomb chambers were occupied simultaneously, 
and bones were found in each chamber; can this mean a con- 
tinuance in the Third Dynasty of the human sacrifice which 
marked the funerals of the prehistoric kings? Unfortunately 
nothing was found in the plundered tombs which threw light 
on these and other problems; the only thing that seems certain 
is that we have here the burial-places of kings of the Third 
Dynasty and the funerary houses in which their cult was 
celebrated. 


Tue House SITE 


The site selected for excavation lies in the S.E. quarter of 
the town area where a long high ridge gave promise of well- 
preserved ruins. The object in view was to get some idea of the 
town-planning system employed in any one period, to throw 
further light upon the character of the private house, and to 
secure documentary material. Consequently work had to be 
carried down to such level as seemed likely to give the most 
complete and consistent results of the sort, and no further; we 
had to confine ourselves to the first period whose remains 
were found in tolerable condition. Over the greater part of 
the site the late ruins were very fragmentary. A few discon- 
nected wall-fragments of the Neo-Babylonian age and others 
almost as uninformative of the Kassite period occurred in the 
higher levels, but below these we encountered well-built walls 
standing to a height often of two and three metres. The walls 
had been constantly re-used, new floors being laid down be- 
tween them and minor alterations made, so that in themselves 
they represented a considerable lapse of time. But in nearly all 
cases we were able to distinguish one uniform and contemporary 
level accurately dated by the tablets found on the pavements of 
the rooms; such documents, which were found in considerable 
numbers and widely distributed, belonged almost invariably to 
the Larsa period and generally brought us down into the reign of 
Rim-Sin. The fact of the tablets being so many and so scattered 
might imply the destruction of the houses and the breaking-up 
of business archives; the phase of occupation with which they 
were associated was marked by the destruction of walls and the 
burning of woodwork. The obvious inference is that here, as 
elsewhere on the town site, we have evidence of the looting of 
the city at the time of its capture by the Babylonian forces 
after Hammurabi’s defeat of Rim-Sin ¢c. 1910 B.c. 

As the ground-plan (pl. xvi) shows, the area excavated by us 
VOL. XI cc 
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was a large one, and the buildings on it, as cleared, were standing 
in the latter part of the twentieth century B.c. I have already 
stated that pavements belonging to these buildings were en- 
countered at higher levels than that of the Rim-Sin period, the 
houses having been repaired after the Babylonian disaster, and 
it is also true that in very many cases the walls went deeper 
down and there were lower floor-levels belonging to earlier 
phases of the same buildings, whose foundation may have gone 
back to the Third Dynasty of Ur. We sometimes tapped these 
levels when excavating the tombs of the Larsa age lying be- 
neath the chamber floors. During a long period, which lasted 
well into the First Babylonian dynasty, the lay-out of this 
quarter of Ur altered very little; there was constant patching 
and re-building asa result of which the levels rose considerably, 
but the houses were to all intents and purposes the same. In 
the few cases, therefore, where no accurate dating-evidence was 
forthcoming for the particular floor or pavement exposed by the 
excavators, it was none the less safe to assume that the walls 
gave faithfully the ground-plan of the Larsa house. 

It will be seen that at this period town-planning was con- 
spicuous by its absence. The streets are narrow, unpaved, and 
wind between houses whose irregular frontages depend, clearly, 
on the accidents of private ownership. Building blocks are so 
large and so crowded that to houses situated in the hearts of them 
blind alleys are the only means of approach. The dwelling-houses 
conform to one type more or less according to the possibilities 
of the site; the central court entered from a lobby and sur- 
rounded by the living-rooms, with a stairway going to the 
upper floor, is the basic idea of buildings of very different sizes 
and of forms apparently very diverse. Scattered amongst the 
residences are smaller buildings which can only be shops. The 
simplest of them consist of two rooms only, a booth-like ‘ show- 
room’ opening on to the street sometimes with a front entirely 
open, and behind it a long magazine or store. In some cases the 
back room is divided by cross-walls into two or even three 
compartments ; such are nos. II, IV, and VI Store Street; and 
V, VII, IX, VIII, X, and XII Paternoster Row; and I and II 
Bazaar Alley." Four buildings, all in prominent positions, are 
public chapels ; two of these are at Carfax corner, one juts out 
into the little triangular p/ace in Paternoster Row, and one is in 


* In the plan of the town site excavations the number of each building is put 
in Roman numerals just inside the street door; the entrance lobby is in each 
case Room 1 (sometimes omitted for lack of space) and the numbers of the other 
rooms are in Arabic numerals. 
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Church Lane facing the opening of a side street which we did 
not excavate. 

The walls of all the buildings are constructed with burnt 
bricks below and mud bricks above, the wall face originally 
plastered and whitewashed so as to disguise the change in 
material. The proportion of burnt brick varies greatly ; in 
internal walls it may be no more than a damp-course three or 
four bricks high ; a boundary wall, especially one facing on the 
street, may be of burnt brick to the full height to which it is 
preserved, i.e., to three metres or more. With the constant 
rise of ground levels new pavements might be laid against the 
mud brick, the burnt-brick damp-course being completely 
buried. But its need was so well recognized that when the 
same rise in levels tended to make the ground-floor rooms im- 
possibly low and reconstruction was enforced, it was a common 
practice to raze the walls to the new ground level and rebuild 
them with a fresh burnt-brick damp-course laid along the top 
of the old mud brick. Generally the rise of level in the street 
would be faster than that in the houses, so that a high threshold 
would be added to the front door to prevent mud and refuse 
from spreading into the lobby. This is well seen in doors XI, 
Xla, XI of Paternoster Row, where a flight of steps leads 
from the street to the low-lying pavement of the entrance-rooms. 
To anticipate this, when a new internal floor was laid down, it 
would be put well above street level and the threshold would be 
stepped up from the outside, only in time to be caught up by 
the accumulating rubbish of the street (such raised thresholds 
can be seen on pl. xu, 2). 

The type of the houses is well illustrated by no. III Straight 
Street which, though somewhat irregular in ground-plan (it was 
built up against older buildings in Church Lane) and altered 
in minor respects by different owners, combines most of the 
features found in other houses. The lobby, here L-shaped, 
leads into the paved central court 2, which has a drain in the 
middle and low brick stands, probably for water-jars, against its 
N.E. wall. As the visitor enters he has on his left two doors, 
of which the farther contains the staircase leading to the upper 
rooms ; the treads in the thickness ot the wall and the landing 
beyond were of solid brick, the return flight was of wood and 
ran up over the small chamber 3 which, with its paved floor and 
drain, was a lavatory. Room 4, containing a low brick bench, 
probably for a bed, and a fireplace, was perhaps a servants’ 
room, and room 8, with a door leading out into 13, must also 
have been a service chamber. Room g (of which the back 
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door was not original) was the kitchen and contained a circular 
bread-oven and a raised brick cooking hearth as well as an open 
fireplace. Room 6, entered by a very wide door, was the re- 
ception-room ; as usual, it is long and narrow, closely resemb- 
ling the reception-room in a modern Arab house which is long 
so that runner carpets can be stretched against the wall for the 
guests to sit on, and wide enough for the mattresses of those 
who are entertained for the night to be laid across it in a row. 
The tiny room 5 has a paved floor and drain, and must be a 
washing-place for the guests; the equally tiny chamber 7, 
which is scarcely more than a passage to room 10, but has the 
door from 6 so placed asto leave a deep cupboard-like recess 
on the left, may have been for the equivalent of the great press 
in which the Arab stores his guest-room bedding. The upper 
story, reached by the stairs and a wood gallery running round 
the court 2, extended over these rooms only. 

Room Io is the chapel of the house, with (11) a very small 
room behind which in some cases at least served as a library or 
store-room for the business archives of the proprietor—e.g., 
finds of tablets were made in room 11 of no. II Church Lane, in 
room 6 of no. XIV Paternoster Row, in room 3 of no. II 
Bazaar Alley and in room 7 of no. I Broad Street. It is 
normal for the chapel to be at the back of the house and 
approached by a door through the guest-room. A difficulty 
seemed to arise as to its lighting, but this was solved by a dis- 
covery in the chapel (room 5) of no. IV Paternoster Row, for 
in the N.E. wall of this, at a height of nearly two metres from 
the floor, there was found a hole going right through the 
brick-work, a lodgement for a heavy beam, about two and a 
half metres from the altar end of the room. It was clear that 
this beam supported the outer end of a pent-house roof which 
covered in part of the room and left the rest open to the sky ; the 
covered part is the shrine; under the pavement of the open part 
lies the family burial-vault. This discovery does away with the 
further difficulty which we had felt as to the sanitary condition 
of a house which had burials immediately below the pavement 
of a closed-in room. Against the far wall of the chapel stood a 
low brick base or altar * usually plastered with mud and white- 
washed ; in one instance, room 11 of no. III Boundary Street, we 
found in situ on the altar the clay platters which had held the 
food of the offerings. In the wall behind the altar was a square 


* Only in one case, the chapel (room 11) of the large building no. XI Paternoster 
Row, did the altar stand clear of the wall, but even then the pillar was against 
the wall, in the corner of the room. 
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recess, like a hearth, flat-topped, from which there was carried 
up in the wall a deep groove or open chimney which did not, 
however, go through the roof as a chimney naturally would, but 
ended abruptly at what would appear to have been a little 
below roof level. Usually the wall was ruined down below this 
point, but in room 3 of no. VIII Paternoster Row the wall was 
of burnt brick throughout and stood to a height of nearly four 
metres, and the ‘chimney’ ended below this point with the 
wall-face running flush above it. I should explain the recess 
as a hearth for burning incense; the open chimney would provide 
the draught necessary for its burning, and the stopping of the 
chimney at the top would spread the smoke of the incense over 
the room instead of letting it escape through the roof. 

In the corner of the room, against the altar but distinct from 
it, was a square pillar-shaped base averaging I-som. to I-75 m. 
in height. It was built of brick (generally mud brick, with a 
burnt-brick base and a flat top of a single course of burnt 
bricks) and was mud-plastered and whitewashed ; the exposed 
side and front were always decorated with a pattern worked in 
relief in the mud plaster, and though there were differences of 
detail the pattern was always an imitation of wood panelling 
(cf. pl. xt1v, 1). Similar panelled bases can be seen, e.g. on Kas- 
site kudurrus or boundary-stones, where they support the em- 
blems of gods, and they also recall the thrones of gods as re- 
presented on seals of the Third Dynasty and Larsa periods. 
We can safely assume that in the chapels they were the stands 
on which were placed the emblems of the actual statuettes of 
the household gods. 

In most of the chapels, though not in all, we found, immedi- 
ately in front of the panelled base, let into the pavement but 
virtually flush with it instead of being buried beneath it, a clay 
jar or bowl containing the bones of an infant. Occasionally there 
was more than one such bowl (in a chapel excavated four years 
ago in another quarter of the town there were over thirty), but 
one was seldom lacking, and its position as regards the base 
was identical: it was quite independent of the brick family 
vault under the pavement of the open part of the room, and 
where there were subsidiary coffin-burials these always lay fairly 
deep and not under the roof. Whether this points to a rite of 
infant sacrifice or simply means that an infant, dying a natural 
death, might be placed under the special protection of the house- 
hold god, there is no archaeological evidence to show. 

Outside the house proper lay the walled area marked in the 
plan 12 and 13. Originally there had been an independent en- 
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trance from Straight Street, but this was walled up, apparently 
when the door was cut through the house-wall of room 9. 12 was 
certainly an open court ; 13 was divided into three by short wall- 
lengths which left wide gaps or passages between their ends and 
the face of the house wall; probably the cross-walls supported 
pent-house roofs, so that there would be a row of three open 
sheds with an unroofed space along the front of them communi- 
cating with the court 12. Outhouses of this sort might be attached 
to any house, cf. rooms 5, 6, and 7 of no. IX Church Lane. 


Notes on individual houses. 


Boundary Street nos. I and III. These were communicating, 
and no. III seemed to be a shop, with a brick counter along two 
of its walls, attached to the dwelling-house. The staircase was 
unusual, being wholly inside room 7 and running round three 
of its sides, with a lavatory recess underneath it. Under room 8 
was a brick tomb. The chapel (11) was peculiar in having two 
panelled bases, one on each side of the altar, and the incense- 
hearth in the side wall (pl. xvii, 1). 

In Niche Lane, so called from a curved recess in one of its 
walls, no. | was a very small but normal house owned apparently 
by a moneylender; no. III had been confused by frequent 
alterations and did not seem to bea residence at all; no. V con- 
sisted of three rooms, of which that at the back was a chapel, 
and therein resembles no. VII] Paternoster Row and no. X 
Straight Street ; it may have been a shop with chapel attached ; 
the one-roomed places VII and IX should be shops. No. II in 
the same lane is of the type of the normal private chapel (the 
original door faced down the lane at the N.E. end, but was bricked 
up when the S.E. door was made), but does not belong to any 
house ; it may have been owned by some one who had a separate 
residence, but later it was remodelled and presumably used for 
a different purpose. No. 1V isa sprawling house of the normal 
courtyard type possessing no features of interest. 

No. I Old Street was approached through a narrowalley leading 
to the usual lobby and courtyard. The house was originally 
larger than at present, having chambers on all four sides of its 
court, but the last owner, Ea-nasir, walled off those on the S.E. 
and sold them to the owner of no. VII Church Lane, who seems 
to have been enlarging his premises at the expense of two neigh- 
bours. A peculiarity is that the guest-room 5 possesses an altar 
and tomb beneath the floor, and seems to have been used as a 
second chapel, although room 6 was regularly constructed for 
that purpose. 
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On the western limits of our excavation there is an open space 
laid out in part over the razed walls of earlier buildings, which 
from an oven in the middle of it we called Baker’s Square. In 
house no. I opening on the square we found a large clay tablet 
giving the paradigm of the Sumerian verb with the equivalent 
of its inflections in Babylonian, a very important document, 
unfortunately isolated. ‘The house was normal except in that the 
small room 7, behind the chapel 5, had once had a second door 
giving on the square; this had later been walled up. Probably 
belonging to the house and approached by a passage behind it 
was the building IB, which was specially interesting as giving 
us one of the very few examples of industrial constructions. An 
original chapel with two small rooms had been demolished and 
thrown into a single large open court 2, off which opened a stoke- 
room 3 (pl. xtiv, 2), in whose walls there were three arched stoke- 
holes serving three circular furnaces in rooms 1 and 4. ‘The 
purpose of the furnaces is not certain, but since under 2 we 
found a coffin in which with the corpse there had been deposited 
miniature copper models of tools which may be those of a smith, 
and since the furnaces are definitely not bread-ovens, we may 
assume that they were for smelting copper. 

From Carfax there branch out five streets, of which Broad 
Street was too ruined for more than one house in it to be exca- 
vated, and of Church Lane nearly the whole of one side had 
gone, leaving only one much ruined house to be planned. In 
the open space at the cross-roads stood a brick pillar whose use 
I cannot conjecture. 

No. I Broad Street gave us one of our most important dis- 
coveries. The house was originally normal in plan with court- 
yard, surrounding rooms (on three sides), and chapel (pl. xiviu, 
2), the only real difference being that the chapel lay behind 
the staircase instead of behind the guest-room, and that a passage 
ran between it and the back wallof the houseg. Ata later date 
three of the doorways opening on to the court were walled up, so 
that from it there was direct access to the lavatory and the guest- 
room only, while the front door led only to the chapel 8 and by 
the stairs to the upper story; a door with descending steps gave 
direct entrance from the street to the court. This structural 
change was explained by the tablets, of which nearly two thousand 
were found in the building. Some hundreds of these were of 
the regular ‘ school exercise’ type, the flat bun-shaped tablets 
used for fair copies, etc.; there were very many religious texts 
perhaps used for dictation or for learning by rote, some historical 
texts, mathematical tablets, multiplication tables, etc. as well as 
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a quantity of business records apparently referring to temple 
affairs. ‘That there was a small school on the premises is 
obvious: probably the school-master was a priest; the court- 
yard and guest-room were used as the school, and the alterations 
were designed to isolate these from the rest of the house, which 
preserved its private entry while the pupils came straight from 
the street to their class-room. 

No. ILI Store Street, next door to the school, lay at a higher 
level but was of old foundation, as tablets found in room g were 
of Third Dynasty date; there was nothing striking about its 
plan. Next to this again no. V also lay high up, the threshold 
of the front door being raised to the full height of the standing 
wall. Only two of its rooms were preserved, but behind them 
and to the side there was a series of sunken chambers more 
than two metres deep with heavy walls of mud brick plastered 
with mud. There was evidence enough to show that these had 
been floored over, and the walls of a superstructure in burnt brick 
carried along the top of the mud-brick cellar walls. The sunken 
chambers are in fact cellars or underground magazines, possibly 
for grain (a little grain was found adhering to the walls), which 
would be reached by trap-doors in the floors of the upper rooms. 
No parallel to this has been found elsewhere on the site, but 
such underground doorless compartments can ‘scarcely be 
explained otherwise. 

Nos. II, IV and VI Store Street were shops of the ‘lock-up’ 
type. 

4 Paternoster Row no. III was a private house, curiously 
irregular, thanks to the shape of its building-plot, and chiefly 
remarkable for the preservation of its staircase, of which the 
beginning of the second flight remained with the corner bricks 
of its first tread neatly rounded off. Nos. V, VII and IX were 
probably shops with magazines or work-rooms behind. Beyond 
these came a very large building having three entrances to the 
street (XI, XI a, XI B), perhaps a khan or inn; judging from 
the thickness of the walls and the solidity of the staircase in 
particular, it would seem to have been three stories high. Room 2 
is the courtyard, brick-paved like nearly all the rooms, and 
with a central drain; 3 was also unroofed, and in the plaster 
of the wall facing the street door there was the impression of 
the peaked roof of a low wooden shed which resembled, and may 
well have been, a dog-kennel. Rooms 5, 6 and 7 might have 
been stables or store-rooms, the first of them almost entirely 
dark; 8, which was not fully excavated, promised to be the 
kitchen; there were found in it large clay boxes divided into 
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compartments which elsewhere occur in kitchens and were 
probably used for storing the less bulky foodstuffs. Of the 
stairs three flights were more or less preserved: the fourth flight, 
made of wood, turned over room 7 and through a door above 
the door of that room led on to the gallery running round the 
court. The recess at the bottom of the staircase was utilized 
for a bread-oven. Room 10 was the reception-room, -with a 
separate entrance from the street through the little triangular 
room to the N.W. A door (not original) had been cut through 
the wall into room 16, part of what had been a separate small 
house composed of a court, 16, and three rooms 17, 18, 19 with 
a door in 19 to the street, now walled up; these may have formed 
a private suite or the residence of the innkeeper. 14 isa passage 
leading to 15, the lavatory, and to 11, the chapel, which was 
also reached from the court by room g; two side doors in this 
gave on what was apparently a lane, but at this point our excava- 
tions stopped. In the small room 12, behind the chapel altar, 
there were several infant burials in clay bowls. A chapel and 
two other rooms beyond this belong to a house not fully exca- 
vated. No. XIII Paternoster Row also was only partly cleared. 

On the other side of Paternoster Row the first building was 
too ruined for its character to be made out; it was possibly a 
shop. No. IV was a large and well-preserved house with two 
chapels, 4 and 5, of which the latter afforded evidence for the 
pent-house roof over the shrine. From the entrance-lobby 
a side door led to what seems to have been an annexe of the 
house proper, a complex of four chambers of which the largest, 
4, contained bread-ovens; these rooms formed an L, enclosing 
the small corner premises no. VI, which certain tools and hammer- 
stones might identify as a workshop. Nos. VII, X and XII appear 
to be shops ; in the yard 3 behind XII were found many tablets. 
No. XIV, part of which had been sacrificed for the building of 
the Bazaar Chapel, also produced a large hoard of tablets, all 
found in room 6 behind the chapel ; room 3 was a kitchen almost 
entirely taken up with stoves and ovens, and as it had a wide 
window opening on the street it may have served as a confec- 
tioner’s shop. 

In Straight Street, no. IV was much ruined and had been 
constantly remodelled. The buildings VI and VIII, each con- 
sisting of a range of communicating rooms ending in one entirely 
filled by a brick burial-vault, are difficult to explain. No. X is 
rather similar, but as it has a common front door may be an 
annexe of XII], a small house of normal type; VII is also small 
but normal. 
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Most of the houses on Church Lane beyond the Pa-Sag chapel 


were ill preserved and presented few features of interest. No. V 
was an old building and much of the existing structure dated 
from the Third Dynasty. No. VII, on the other hand, built at 
the expense of no. V and of Ea-nazir’s house on Old Street, be- 
longs to the latter part of our period. The entrance is by a long 
passage which also serves as back entrance to Ea-nazir’s house ; 
the lobby leads into the normal courtyard 2, with service-rooms 
and a stair of rather unusual form in that the return flight doubled 
back inside the staircase instead of passing at right angles over 
a lavatory. The small guest-room 5 and the chapel 6 originally 
belonged to the house next door; in room 7 was a bitumen-lined 
pit containing a number of tablets. No. 1X Church Lane was 
also approached by a long private passage having on one a a 
row of communicating magazines 1—4, while three more, 5, 6, 7, 
seemed to be more nearly associated with the house. The house 
had lost some of its rooms when the Ram Chapel was fitted up, 
and its foundations went very deep; the back rooms, 5, 6, 7, had 
all been destroyed below floor-level and could only be planned 
from the underlying walls of the Third Dynasty building ; 
room 8 was the chapel. House no. II on the opposite side of 
the street had been burnt and most of its walls were razed to 
the floor; the entrance was through two lobbies into the central 
court 3; room 5 was the staircase, 8 the reception-room and 9 
the chapel; inthenarrowroom (11) behind this were many tablets 
which had been stored in clay jars. The farther end of the 
building had been completely destroyed. 


Tue Pusiic CHAPELS 


There remain to be described the public chapels, of which 
four examples were discovered in the excavated area. The 
interest of these buildings, which are quite new to us, is that 
they illustrate a phase of the religious life and practices of the 
Sumerians hitherto unknown. The state temples of the great 
gods are familiar to us, and so now are the chapels in private 
houses dedicated to the domestic deities; between these come 
the little wayside shrines of the lesser gods excavated this 
season. 

At the corner of Straight Street and Church Lane was the 
chapel of Pa-Sag, its door opening on Carfax (pl. xirx, 1). Lying 
beside the N.E. doorjamb was found a terra-cotta relief 0-61 m. 
high representing the human-bodied bull-legged demon whose 
function seems to have been to keep away evil spirits especially 
from doors (pl. 1, 1); such are nearly always in pairs, and it is 
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probable that two reliefs of the sort were fixed to the chapel wall 
flanking the entrance, though of the second no trace was found. 
Three steps in the doorway led up to the raised pavement of the 
chapel and through a passage witha recess on the right side (1) 
into the main court (2). On the left there was a small cup- 
board or compartment which served as a repository for ex-vosos ; 
there were various clay pots, two clay models of beds and one 
of a chariot with the figure of a guardian demon in relief on the 
backboard, and many stone mace-heads; one of them bore the in- 
scription ‘the property of Pa-Sag’. 

At the back of the courtyard was the sanctuary (4). Imme- 
diately in front of its door, facing the entrance of the shrine, 
was a detached brick altar; against each jamb of the door was 
a brick base. Between the altar and the left door-jamb lay fallen 
a square limestone shaft 0-74 m. high and 0-20 m. across, very 
roughly worked (it had perhaps originally been faced with 
plaster), having a cup-like hollow in its top and high up on each 
side a crudely-carved design of birds or human figures ; its posi- 
tion suggested that it had fallen from the base by the door (pl. 1, 
2). In the east corner of the court lay, broken in two, a lime- 
stone figure of a goddess (height 0.51 m.) wearing a long flounced 
dress and a flat-topped head-dress on which were roughly-incised 
lines filled in with yellow paint, probably meant to represent a 
‘hair-net’ of gold ribbon such as is found on the women of the 
prehistoric graves; there were traces of black paint on the hair 
and of red on the flesh, and the eyes were inlaid with shell and 
lapis lazuli (pl. u1, 1). The figure had stood on a wooden base, 
apparently in the form of a box, for inside it were found a whet- 
stone and a small copper statuette of the goddess wearing the 
flounced skirt; the arms had been made separately, and, as 
they had disappeared leaving no trace, had probably been of wood 
(pl. 11, 2). Close to the statue, against the N.E. wall, there was 
the skull of a water-buffalo, remarkably well preserved ; it looked 
as if it had been a trophy hung on the wall. 

The door of the sanctuary had reveals on the outside, and a 
bolt-hole in the pavement showed that there had been an outer 
door. Inside this, between the inner corners of the jambs, was 
an inner door or screen consisting of a wooden frame filled in 
with panels of reed which at the moment of destruction had 
been left standing half-open. The lower part of it, embedded 
in the fallen mud brickwork of the walls, had left on the soil an 
impression so distinct that it could be photographed as the 
original, showing even the grain of the framework and the form 
of every reed (pl. xrx, 2). Behind this there was a shallow niche 
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in the back wall of the sanctuary in which, on a low whitewashed 
mud base, there still stood in position the cult statue of Pa-Sag. 
The statue, 0-37 m. high, which was of limestone originally 
painted and with inlaid eyes of shell and lapis, represented the 
goddess standing in a long plain garment reaching to the feet. 
It had been damaged in antiquity, the lower part of the garment 
and the feet being destroyed and the body broken in half; the 
two pieces had been stuck together with bitumen and the figure 
sunk in the mud of the base with bitumen plastered round it 
and smoothed off so as to give the effect of a spreading skirt 
and to disguise the incompleteness of the figure, which was of 
course rendered unduly squat by the loss of its feet (pl. 1, 3). 

In the corner of the sanctuary there was a very large clay j jar, 
and by it a small collection of inscribed tablets of a business 
character, apparently connected with the affairs of the shrine, 
records of service, details concerning landed property, etc. 
Between the sanctuary and the right-hand wall of the building 
ran a passage giving access to two small rooms of which one 
had a door on to Straight Street ; these may have been accom- 
modation for the guardian of the little chapel. 

The building could hardly have been better preserved than it 
is; everything is in place or almost in place, and we have a very 
perfect picture of a type of structure absolutely new tous. The 
only point that might be called in question is the dedication. 
Pa-Sag, a little-known deity, has been assumed to be male, 
whereas the two statues and the little copper statuette found in 
the chapel are definitely female. Actually the texts on which 
the sex of Pa-Sag is based are not very clear, and further there 
are cases in the Sumerian pantheon in which the sex of a deity 
is duplicated or confused. In the present instance it would be 
impossible to disregard the evidence of the site, even though it 
were in more direct conflict with other evidence than is the 
case. The special province of Pa-Sag was the protection of 
travellers in desert tracks. No ex-voto could be more appropriate 
than the stone mace-head ; at the present time any Arab going 
out into the desert will be armed with a cudgel weighted with 
an identical head of stone or hardened bitumen. 

At another corner of Carfax, between Store Street and Pater- 
noster Row, was another chapel, Carfax Chapel, so-called because 
its original dedication is unknown: it is smaller and simpler 
in design. The ground-plan is triangular and the door comes 
in one side towards the apex of the triangle (the building has 
been remodelled several times and the position of the door 
altered, but the chapel is described in its last phase, which is 
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1. Room 11, no. I Boundary Street: the chapel altar with clay bowls in situ, 
and the two decorated bases 





2. The chapel in the school house (no. I Broad Street) showing the incense-altar 
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1. Pa-Sag chapel from the street 


2. Pa-Sag chapel: the sanctuary door showing impression in the earth of the 
wooden frame and reed panel 
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probably that of the late Larsa period) leading directly into 
a little irregular court, also triangular, the base of which has 
been partitioned off to form two compartments, the sanctuary 
proper and another room. In the court there was a raised base 
in the apex of the triangle and another on the right side of the 
entry door; a rough circular limestone shaft with a cup-hollow 
in its top was reminiscent of the carved shaft in the Pa-Sag 
chapel. On the ruins of the thin screenwall of the sanctuary, 
which had been closed by a door with a timber frame and reed 
panels, was found the cult statue, a limestone figure of a goddess 
(height 0-43 m.) seated and wearing a long flounced garment; 
the eyes were inlaid, and the hair showed traces of colour 
(pl. 11, 3). Inside the sanctuary was a clay box measuring 
0-47 m. by 0:30 m. and 0.17 m. high, decorated with figures in 
relief, snakes and a very rudimentary female figure. Somewhat 
similar clay boxes and lids with the snake ornament have been 
found elsewhere on the site in strata of Larsa date, but their 
use has not been known; itis therefore the more interesting to 
find one in position in a shrine. The snake emblem would 
seem to connect the goddess with some chthonic cult, but there 
were no inscriptions to identify her. 

A somewhat similar chapel stood farther along Paternoster 
Row, facing down the street, at the corner of a little alley which 
ran through what was apparently a bazaar. A high flight of steps 
led to a door with ornamental reveals; the interior was divided 
into a forecourt and a sanctuary, the latter having the normal 
statue-niche in its back wall. No objects were found here. Two- 
thirds of the way up Church Lane there was another building 
closely resembling the Pa-Sag chapel except for the fact that it 
was double, a wider court having two sanctuaries at its far end. 
Steps led up from the road to a small antechamber to the court (2) 
in which was the free-standing altar in front of the first sanctuary 
door, against the jamb of which wasa brick base. The sanctuary 
consisted of two chambers (3 and 4) and had no statue-niche in 
the back. The second sanctuary was also double (rooms 5 and 
6) and had no altar in front of its door, but had a brick base 
against the door-jamb. ‘The entire N.E. side of the building 
was destroyed. ‘The only object found here was a very fine head 
of aram in dark steatite made in two pieces (height 0-08 m.); it 
is the head of a ceremonial staff such as would be set upright on 
either side of the statue (pl. Li, 2). 

Two other objects certainly connected with chapels of this 
sort were found loose in the soil covering the ruins. One 
(pl. x11, 1) is a terra-cotta relief o-73 m. high resembling that found 
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by the ~~ chapel door, but representing a goddess holding 
a vase, out of which run two springs of water. The other is a 
fragment o-17m.high, the upper part of a clay figure in the round, 
a seated god with horned crown and long beard wearing a fleece 
cloak over one shoulder; it is very finely worked and of particular 
interest in that over the whole surface the paint is fairly well 
preserved (pl. 1, 3). Like the limestone statues these clay 
figures were all painted. The god had black hair and beard, his 
crown and some of the beads of his necklace were yellow, the 
flesh was tinted red and the fleece black and white. The Pa-Sag 
demon was painted red all over except for the hair and beard, 
which were black ; the goddess relief has lost all traces of paint. 

Ina preliminary report there is no space to describe the other 
objects from the town site, mostly found in the graves beneath 
the house floors or in graves which underlay the vanished houses 
of higher levels, though some of these, especially the examples 
of Kassite and Neo-Babylonian glass, were very interesting. The 
tablets too must await further study; here I can only say that 
we seem to have material enough to identify the owners of most 
of the houses of the Larsa period and to learn something at least 
of their activities. ‘These documents, not always of any great 
interest in themselves, gain immensely in value from their 
association with individual houses and should furnish a remark- 
ably detailed account of this quarter of the city of Ur. 


Tue Neo-BaByLoniAn Town 


To the S.W. of the Larsa site Neo-Babylonian remains were 
found tolerably well preserved immediately below the surface, 
and a considerable area was cleared in the course of the last few 
day of the season, enough to show the character of the town in 
the late period. There had been a complete change since the 
Larsa period and indeed since the Kassite period so far as the 
ruins of the latter enabled us to forma judgement. The older 
ruins had been swept away and the town rebuilt on an entirely 
new plan. It was laid out with broad avenues intersected by 
narrower streets at right angles. The houses, while preserving 
some of the features of the old buildings, were much larger and 
more sprawling, apparently only one story high, and constructed 
wholly of mud-brick without the burnt-brick foundation invari- 
able in the Larsa age. One would gather that the population 
was much smaller and could therefore afford more elbow-room, 
and poorer in that it employed less expensive materials and 
avoided the use of upper rooms, which would demand stouter 
beams for their construction—the price of wood was probably 
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a serious consideration. On the other hand, the appearance of 
a deliberate scheme of town-planning would imply a municipal 
government possessed of a definite. policy and autocratic powers, 
and this is further suggested by the uniformity in the style as 
well as in the arrangement of the buildings. Nearly always the 
outer face of a house wall is either broken up into a number of 
small and unmeaning buttresses or is resolved into a series 
of small saw-tooth angles. In the latter case the footings of 
the wall run in a straight line between its two extreme points, 
but at ground level the bricks will be laid askew with a right- 
angled set-back about twenty centimetres deep at every one-and- 
a-half or two metres, so that the face of the wall is broken up into 
narrow vertical bands of light and shadow. Precisely the same 
method is employed in the walls of Bel-shalti-nannar’s palace, 
and it is also a standing feature of the private houses at Babylon 
excavated by Koldewey. At Ur it was so far enforced that 
houses originally plain and not orientated strictly to the gridiron 
system of the new town have been re-faced with such decorated 
walls running at angles regardless of the lie of the interior. The 
alteration in these remodelled houses and therefore the inaugura- 
tion of the new town-planning system and of the decoration of 
external walls can probably be dated withsome exactness. Several 
small hoards of tablets were found which give two periods; the 
first are of Nabopolassar’s time, the second are of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s and continue through the Persian period down to the 
twelfth year of Alexander the Great. The earlier hoards should 
belong to the houses irregularly built, the latter to the existing 
uniformly-aligned houses, and the change would be the work of 
Nebuchadnezzar; he had rebuilt Babylon, and his activities are 
so much in evidence in the public buildings at Ur that they might 
in any case be supposed to have extended to the private buildings 
also. 

Our work done on the Neo-Babylonian site was confined to 
the close of the season and only two houses, each occupying the 
whole of a block, were completely excavated, while of others 
the outlines were traced. Enough was done to secure the results 
described above, but to obtain a full idea of the late city much 
more is necessary; and it is impossible to say how far such 
remains, hitherto encountered only on the highest of the mounds, 
survive. Further excavation would be well worth while, for 
apart from the interest of the town-planning and the house- 
types, the tablets found in these upper strata are good and 
numerous and the graves, especially those of the Persian period, 
contain small objects, such as seals and beads, which are most 
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valuable material for studying the crafts of the time. The dis- 
covery this year of a tablet dated in the reign of Alexander is 
important, for the latest date hitherto forthcoming had been 
one of Artaxerxes II, and we had no evidence of the survival 
of the city into the Greek age. The only object showing Greek 
influence at Ur was a terra-cotta found seven years ago near 
the Ziggurat; the tablet gives grounds for hoping that evidence 
may yet come to light to justify the identification of Ur with 
the unknown Kamarina of later writers. 


Tue Harpour TEMPLE 


The Neo-Babylonian palace of which a description is given 
in the next section of this report by Mr. Mallowan, who was 
responsible for its excavation, lies close to and is structurally 
connected with the Harbour Temple. This building was exca- 
vated in the last few days of the season 1929-30 and an account 
of it was published in the Aut. Four. x, pp. 319 ff. It was pro- 
fessedly a preliminary account of a building which we had not 
had time to study properly ; while the facts were stated correctly 
so far as they go, the conclusions then deduced from them must 
now be modified. 

The ground-plan, fig. 1, is fairly normal. I described how 
the plastered and whitewashed walls were found standing to 
a height of twenty feet, and how in the outer court a feature 
constructed in burnt brick which, by analogy with other temples, 
should have been a table-of-offerings was in fact a screen stand- 
ing as high as the outer walls, and in the middle of the pro- 
naos what should have been an altar was a square column of 
burnt brick also as high as the walls and apparently only to be 
explained as a support for the roof. I further remarked that 
the filling of the building for a depth of two metres or more 
was clean sand, and suggested that this was put in by Nabonidus 
to raise the floor above the damp. 

The level of the Nabonidus floor can now be fixed, fora kind 
of causeway led from the palace to the N.W. door of the temple, 
and the pavements were continuous; the causeway blocks the 
whole of the doorway as excavated, and the floor was virtually 
at the present ground-level, i.e., some four metres above the 
foundations of the walls to which our excavations went down. 
At no point under this, neither above nor below the clean-sand 
filling, is there any trace of an earlier pavement. The truth is 
that the entire building excavated by us is the foundation of a 
building which has disappeared; none of the walls which to-day 
seem to stand so high was ever meant to show above ground. 
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All that survives of the temple is the ‘ ush’, that curious founda- 
tion which is described in a text of Gudea and was illustrated 
for us by Bur-Sin’s temple to Nin-Gal: according to this ancient 
precedent the area destined for the temple was cleared and 
levelled and the walls were built to one-third of the height 
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Fic. 1. Ground plan of Harbour Temple 

planned for the building proper; then this was completely filled 
in with ‘clean earth’ over which the floor was laid, while the 
walls were built on the top of those which had been so deliberately 
buried. In the same way we can explain the features which were 
else anomalous; the ‘ screen-wall’ in the outer court is not a wall 
at all, but the foundation of a table-of-offerings which would 
have stood only a few courses of bricks above the pavement of 
the real temple, and the brick ‘column’ in the pronaos is the 
foundation of the normal low altar. What I had described as 
‘ pilasters’, serving some unknown purpose, are the foundations 
of just such low tables as we found against the walls of the 
shrines in Nebuchadnezzar’s temple E-Nun-Mah. 
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But now a fresh point arises. I had suggested that the 
‘pilasters’ were cores for wooden panelling because of the 
extreme roughness of their construction; but the same rough- 
ness is evident in all the burnt-brick work: the lower courses 
may be fairly regular, but at a certain height (which is not the 
same in the different altars and tables) there is a break in the 
work, the next course projects, and above this the face is care- 
lessly irregular. In each case the lower part was built first as 
a finished unit and the upper brickwork is something different. 
Now the mud-brick walls, though they are only a foundation, 
were plastered and whitewashed. If we eliminate the rough 
upper part of the burnt-brick features we are left with a com- 
plete temple duly equipped with its low brick altars and tables 
of offering, its walls smooth and white, an exact prototype of the 
temple which was to rise above it. This, I think, is the real 
meaning of the ‘ush’: there was an underground temple filled 
in with clean earth and inaccessible to man (though presumably 
habitable by the god), and it was this which gave sanctity to the 
building above ground wherein man performs his service ;_ the 
walls of the temple are based on those of the buried house of 
god, the altar on which the priest sacrifices derives its virtue 
from the fact that its brickwork goes down to rest on the altar 
in that house; in everything the seen is only a replica of the 
unseen, and its direct connexion with that is what makes it 


holy. 


Tue Parace Buitpinc or Nazonipus (pl. ti) 
By M. E. L. Mallowan 


In November 1930 the Expedition uncovered a mud-brick 
building with abnormally deep foundations on the north-east 
side of the ancient harbour. ‘This proved to be larger than any 
building yet discovered at Ur. Unlike any other building in 
Ur, its size and ground plan bear a striking resemblance to the 
huge palace at Babylon. The burnt brick of the pavement had 
stamps of Nabonidus referring to the building of the E-Gig- 
Par. Similar bricks had in a previous season been found in the 
Neo-Babylonian restoration of E-Dublal-Mah where there was 
also evidence of a school and museum belonging to the king’s 
daughter Bel-Shalti-Nannar, sister of Belshazzar. The absence 
of adequate housing accommodation therein is explained by the 
discovery of the palace building. Here we have a magnificent 
cloister designed to enhance the dignity of the king’s vice-regent 
at a time when Babylon was in sore need of the ever-doubtful 
allegiance of its southern dependencies. 
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On excavation the building was discovered to be for the most 
part ruined down to floor level, but the mud-brick walls had 
foundations over three metres below pavement level, and this 
enabled us to obtain a complete ground plan. The abnormal 
depth of foundation seems to have been due to the damp character 
of the soil, for the palace lay adjacent to the site of the now 
disused harbour. Atthe same time this use of deep foundations 
was in keeping with the ancient traditional ‘ush’ building * 
whereby the foundations were made one-third of the total height 
of the superstructure. Here also the foundations of the building 
were filled up solid with earth and rubbish, and a raised floor 
was thus erected high and dry over the low-lying and damp 
site. The ‘ush’ method of construction, though not hitherto 
discovered at Ur in the Neo-Babylonian period, has an excellent 
parallel in the Ishtar gate at Babylon—yet another constructive 
link with the Kasr. 

In area the site occupied by the building is second only to 
that of the Kasr at Babylon. It is approached by a great square 
court or campus measuring 80 by 80 metres, and the palace 
itself has a maximum length of over 96 metres and a maximum 
breadth of 94. 

The main building has an axis that lies north by south. The 
different line taken by the east and south walls seems to be due 
to the existence of earlier buildings on the site of the ancient 
rampart which lay to the east of the palace. 

The principal approach to the palace is from the courtyard 
on the south. It consists of a defensive wall pierced by a monu- 
mental gateway which gives access to a large courtyard (2).” 
This gave approach to a subsidiary house lying about court 78 


* Foundations ran down 3-2 m. below pavement level. At 2-2 m. below the 
pavement there was a layer of matting. ‘This was evidently the foundation of 
the ‘ush’ proper. All the soil below it was damp and water-logged—the 
original surface into which the foundations of the wall had been dug. Above 
the matting rubbish had been thrown in, up to the level of the pavement. 
There was a considerable amount of burnt-brick rubbish and the interstices 
between the bricks proved that the rubbish had been deliberately thrown in at 
one time and was not gradual. 

Where the foundations were excavated to their full depth it was seen that 
below pavement level the walls only had a very thin coat of plaster and had 
evidently never been exposed, whereas the plaster on the superstructure was 
often as much as 0:003 m. thick. 

For the ‘ush’ method of construction at Ur, cf. the ‘ Gig-par-ku’ and the 
Third Dynasty chambers of the great courtyard of the Nannar temple. 

* Court (2) had a deep bitumen-lined tank in one corner by the north door. 
This conjunction of doorway and tank has previously been found outside the 
Temenos wall of Nebuchadnezzar. 
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at the south-east corner of the building, and to the core of the 
palace proper which contained no less than eighty chambers. 
This apparent maze of chambers, however, resolves itself into 
a series of units differing in size but similar in character. The 
units are clearly residential and consist of open courts surrounded 
by a series of chambers. The central complex is flanked by a 
passage surrounding all four sides of the building with subsidiary 
chambers radiating off it on three sides, and on the north side 
a smaller postern gate‘ matching the main pylon entrance on 
the south; the postern gate is flanked by three very large 
chambers, 67, 68, and 69, possibly magazines. 

The nucleus of the building consists of four open courts, 
nos. 13, $, 42, and 54. ‘The fifth court (2) is an annexe to the 
main residential quarters, and is also the central feature of a 
rather smaller house necessarily different in character from the 
other units of the building owing to its accessibility from all 
sides. Courts 13, 42, and 54 are respectively the central features 
of residences, all of which are very similar. Court 13, which 
measures 17 by 15 metres, is the centre of the largest and most 
important house, presumably the dwelling of the high priestess 
herself. The similarity of ground plans is remarkable. Court 13 
leads to a large oblong room 14, bearing all the characteristics 
of the Liwan or reception room, the largest in the house, with 
a wall on the court side thicker than the other party walls. This 
gives access to an inner private chamber 15. It will be observed 
that the arrangement of court, Liwan, and inner chamber, 13, 14, 
and 15 of house 1, corresponds to 42, 43, and 45 of house 2, and 
to $4, 55, and 56 of house 3, and further, the subsidiary cham- 
bers from the Liwan repeat themselves in each case: 16, 17, and 
20 in house 1; 46, 47, and 44 in house 2; with a slight modifi- 
cation in house 3, 57 and 58, due to the exigencies of space 
enforced by the line of the east wall. The arrangement of rooms 
on the side opposite to the Liwan in each of the three houses 
also has a curious correspondence: 33 leading to smaller sub- 
sidiary rooms 31 and 32 in house 1, 50 leading to 51 and 52 in 
house 2, 62 leading to 63 and 64 in house 3, while in houses 1 
and 2 there is a single self-contained chamber on the east side 
of the court, 35 and 53 respectively. House 1, which has the 


* Under the pavement of the postern gate there were eight burnt-brick boxes 
containing painted mud Papsukal figures and the five sacred dogs, as well as 
a bronze dagger blade and an inscribed tablet unfortunately no longer decipher- 
able. ‘Three more boxes were also found in the entrance to room (4) and there 
were several other looted boxes under other doorways in the interior of the 
building. 
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greatest ground plan, is given four rooms, obviously magazines, 
23 to 26. 

Not only do these three most important residential units bear 
a close resemblance to one another, but they bear a further close 
resemblance to the eastern half of the great house at Merkes'* 
discovered by Koldewey in Babylon. The great house in 
Merkes has exactly the same arrangement of court, Liwan and 
inner chamber ; further, in the Ur building, 21 and 22, and the 
corresponding chambers in the other houses, find exact parallel 
in the Merkes house. As at Babylon, in the most important 
houses the Liwan lies on the southern side of the court, doubt- 
less so situated as always to enjoy cool and shade. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the Ur palace is the 
extraordinary series of shallow-stepped buttresses running in a 
long receding line along the east side of the building. On the 
east wall alone there are over one hundred buttresses. Although 
the peculiar line of the east wall must be accounted for by the 
lie of older buildings outside, it is not at all clear for what 
reason the buttresses were taken out in so shallow a series. It 
was a common Babylonian practice to break the monotony of a 
long line of wall by the construction of niches and recesses, as, 
for example, in the Temenos wall, where the arrangement follows 
the dictates of strength and convenience as well as the tradition 
of an older timber-work construction. We cannot, however, find 
a constructional reason for this shallow form of buttress ; but 
here again Babylon supplies a remarkable analogy. In the Nabo- 
polassar Palace there are eighty stepped buttresses over a length 
of 80 metres, and the same feature is to be observed on the 
south side of the principal court in the Kasr, as well as on three 
sides of the great house in Merkes. There are moreover further 
analogies from private houses discovered this season at Ur ; and 
whatever the reason for its existence there is no doubt that this 
very characteristic feature of the outside of the building com- 
pletely dominated the whole of the secular Babylonian architec- 
ture of the later Babylonian period. 

The Ur building reveals this feature only on two sides, east 
and south. On the west, the flanking passage widens con- 
siderably, and on the inside of the outer boundary wall there is 
a system of piers running very nearly up to the end of the wall. 
These may have carried the springers for vaulted shelters, which 


* See Babylon by Koldewey translated by Johns, p. 288. It should be noticed, 
however, that Koldewey surmises that the small room corresponding to Ur (15) 
may have been a shop, and at Babylon this actually had an entrance opening into 
a street; neither fact is true of the Ur palace room. 
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could then be carried up solid, thus nearly doubling the thick- 
ness of the western boundary wall. On the other hand, the 
absence of these piers at the north end of the wall is difficult to 
account for on this hypothesis. 

No traces of roofing were discovered in the debris, but it 
seems obvious from the ground plan that the courts were open 
to the sky and served as light wells; at all events the large 
majority of the rooms would be roofed. There was a stair- 
case leading to the roof or possibly to an upper floor in room 
20 in house 1, and there may have been a staircase in room 
58 in house 3. The staircase of room 65 in house 3 was subter- 
ranean, and seems to have been a temporary stair erected for 
the bricklayers during the time of construction. Analogies 
from Babylon and Ur for this period show that buildings 
were for the most part not more than one story high, and 
the immense area covered by the ground plan tends also to 
show that this palace also must have been a single-story 
building. 

It is interesting that there is a considerable discrepancy of 
levels in the great campus or court that formed the approach to 
the palace. The pavement level on the north-east side of the 
campus was indicated by a door socket found in position at the 
northern end of the boundary wall; and trial trenches revealed 
that the ground must have sloped gently from the north-east to 
the south-west, descending from the high-lying ground abutting 
on the ancient rampart to the low-lying harbour temple area. 
The foundations of the southern boundary wall of the great 
courtyard step downwards with the slope of the hill from north- 
east to south-west. In the southern wall there was a small pylon 
entrance which projected 14 metres from the line of the main 
wall. Owing to denudation the southern corner had vanished, 
and only a very small strip of the western boundary wall was 
discovered. This enclosed the harbour temple, and by the west 
corner of the palace there was a very heavy double wall, 15 metres 
thick from inner to outer face, possibly constructed to bridge 
the weakness in defence at the junction of the harbour temple 
and palace. 

Seen from the south end of the campus the palace must have 
been an imposing spectacle, rising ina series of stages from the 
low-lying harbour temple to the high pylon gate, perhaps 
capped by the lofty walls of the great Liwan on the south side 
of court 13, where the enormous thickness of party wall seems 
designed for great height. 

The close conjunction of pylon gate, palace, and temple again 
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affords an analogy with Babylon with its conjunction of Ishtar 
Gate, Nimmach Temple, and Kasr. 

By position as well as construction the Ur building bears the 
stamp of a palace, for it lay outside the Temenos but sufficiently 
close to its walls to allow of immediate access, and was almost 
opposite the gates leading to the moon god’s temple. 

There seems little doubt from the numerous analogies already 
demonstrated that the architects of the Ur palace were basing 
themselves on a royal prototype in Babylon. It is also interesting 
that, although in many points of construction the Ur building 
resembles the Kasr in Babylon, the more intimate features of 
the ground plan have a closer connexion with the great house 
of Merkes. This is in accordance with the supposition that the 
Ur building was the residence not of the king but of the king’s 
daughter. The division of the palace into distinct units may 
perhaps correspond to the prominent class divisions in the orders 
of priestesses. But whatever the interpretation of the distinctive 
units may be, it is obvious that so large a building directly 
inspired by the capital itself must have come under the-personal 
cognizance of the king. 








Chastleton Camp, Oxfordshire, a hillfort of the 
Early Iron Age 


By E. Tuurtow Lexps, Vice-President 
[Read 19th March 1931] 


CuastLeton Camp, or Chastleton Barrow (pl. tiv, 1 and2), as 
it is sometimes called,’ is situated at the south-east end of the 
parish, which projects like some huge spur from the north-west 
edge of the county and from the line of the road which on either 
side of the base of the spur for ashort distance divides Oxford- 
shire from Gloucestershire on the one hand and from Warwick- 
shire on the other. This road is an age-long trackway running 
diagonally across England by way of the Jurassic Belt from the 
Cotswolds to Northamptonshire, and is fringed by many remains 
of prehistoric man,? in addition to the Rollright Stones and the 
dolmen known as the Whispering Knights. Along it must have 
moved the invaders of the early Iron Age to their conquest of the 
Midlands, establishing a line of strongholds of which Chastle- 
ton must in its original condition have been a formidable 
example. 

The road itself lies for the most part just below the crest of 
the ridge on its southern slope in the position of the invader and 
his men who, owing to their failure to win a sight of Long Comp- 
ton in the Vale of Warwickshire, were turned into the Rollright 
Stones, but Chastleton Camp commands, or rather commanded, 
a wide view of the vale. At the present day its outlook is masked, 
particularly westwards, by lofty beech-trees. In the day of its 
construction its prospect must have ranged all round the horizon, 
north-eastward along the edge of the ridge and along the road, 
from east tosouth-west over the country beyond Chipping Norton 
and over the wide sweep of Chadlington Downs, westwards down 
to the valley of the Evenlode (the ancient Bladon), and up again 
to the Cotswolds from Stow and north-westwards to their north- 
eastern spur near Meon Hill and northwards itself far over the 
Vale of Warwickshire to the hills southof Birmingham. Through 
it at one time ran the old road from Oxford to Worcester, by 
Bladon Heath, Long Handborough bridge over the Evenlode, 


* Robert Plot, Natura/ History of Oxfordshire, c. 10, § 74, in treating of Oxford- 
shire camps, speaks of ‘ these Fortifications (at most Places in this County abusively 


called Barrows)’. 
? O. G. S. Crawford, The Long Barrows of the Cotswolds. 
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1. Chastleton Camp, Oxon.: exterior view, from west, looking towards 
the western entrance ~ 





2. Chastleton Camp, Oxon.: interior, looking across from the west towards 
the east gate 
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1. Chastleton Camp, Oxon.: hearth in Section IV 








2. Chastleton Camp, Oxon.: hearth in Section VI. 3 
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through what is now Blenheim Park, skirting Ditchley Park on 
the west and across Chadlington Downs down to Cornwell, up 
to the Camp, and down again to Evenlode village and the march 
at the head-waters of the Evenlode and the Stour. 

Obviously the date of a camp occupying so prominent and 
commanding a situation could not fail to be of interest to students 
of early Britain, and it is therefore not to be wondered at that it 
has drawn to it the attention of antiquaries in the past. In his 
Natural History of Oxfordshire (c. 10, § 76) Robert Plot concluded 
from the fact that no Roman coins had been found near it, and 
partly by reason of its shape, that it must be ascribed to the Danes, 
and, following Camden, decided that it was to be connected with 
a battle fought in 1016 at Seorstan or Scearstan (to cite two of 
the variant spellings given by him) and identified with the Four- 
shire stone near Moreton-in-the-Marsh. These, of course, were 
mere speculations. Thetime had not yet come when excavation 
was accepted as the surer test method of determining the date 
of such constructions. It was not until 1881 that the first attempt 
to arrive at a definite conclusion by means of the spade was made 
by four Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, George Harris, 
Edward Brabrook, Alfred White, and John E. Price, from the 
last of whom came the brief account of their work and their 
considered dating of the camp. This account, as will be realized, 
falls far short of the truth, since it is unfortunately mixed up 
with a great deal of speculation for which there is no basis of 
fact. ‘The camp is described as ‘rectangular though slightly 
rounded at the corners’ (see pl. tv) and ‘the ramparts, instead 
of being formed from the earth thrown up from the outer ditch, 
built up of massive blocks of oolite’. After referring to the 
opinions of Plot and Wharton the account continues: ‘Its true 
origin, however, has never been recognised until the present 
examination, which has proved that the whole of the camp is of 
Roman construction. Pits were sunk and trenches cut, but no 
evidence, however, could be discovered of prolonged occupation, 
but in cutting sections through the ramparts deposits of pottery," 
burnt bones, and charcoal were discovered, indications to those 
acquainted with the writings of the Agrimensores or land- 
surveyors, of the means by which they were accustomed to 
mark the limits of territory under Roman occupation, and 
affording further proof of Britain having been included in the 


* It is interesting to compare a summary communicated to C. Roach Smith, 
published in Co//ectanea Antiqua, vii, 108, in which Price, having by that time 
drawn his conclusions as to the date of the camp, writes ‘deposits of Roman 
pottery’. 

VOL. XI Ff 
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same system of organisation as that which prevailed in other 
provinces of the empire.’ The finds included a bone pin, a flint 
flake, burnt pebbles, and bones of ox, pig, horse, sheep, and 
goat. Inconclusion the writer adds: ‘ ‘There is nothing, there- 
fore, in the objects found to illustrate a period, either earlier 
or later than the Roman occupation. And from the position 
and structure of the camp it would seem to be one not intended 
for permanent occupation but hastily thrown up... to meet 
some pressing emergency. It was, however, constructed on the 
same principles as those which invariably guided surveyors and 
engineers.’ 

It is hard in the light of the requirements of archaeology of 
our own time to imagine an account at once so unsatisfactory, 
with conclusions so erroneous and so unwarranted by the 
evidence. At the same time, in 1880 knowledge of Iron Age 
Britain was still in its infancy and therefore the error in confusing 
an Iron Age camp with one of Roman date may well be pardoned, 
though hardly on the grounds on which the error is based. 

It seemed, therefore, desirable that some attempt should be 
made to place the date of the camp upon a surer foundation 
and in 1928 Mrs. Whitmore Jones of Chastleton and Mr. Dou- 
thwaite, tenant of the farm on which the camp stands, kindly 
accorded permission for excavations to be carried out to that 
end. That same permission was also granted in 1929. The 
work was done in both years by members of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Archaeological Society witha little hired labour. Acknow- 
ledgement is due for assistance given in 1928 by Mr. Robert 
Newman, Mr. Henry Newman and his son on more than one 
occasion, and in 1929 by Mr. R.S. Baker and Mr. J. W. Chad- 
wick, who, while on a visit to the neighbourhood, interested 
themselves in the exploration. 

I. A narrow trench was driven froma point well outside the 
external face of the rampart and immediately south of the eastern 
entrance straight into the rampart itself, the purpose being to 
discover the form of the fosse which it was expected would form 
an additional defence on the outside of the camp. Almost at 
once, however, undisturbed rock was encountered, so that all 
idea of an outer fosse could be discarded. Beyond that point 
the base of the wall was too ruined to give any idea of its con- 
stitution, but farther in it could be seen that the middle of the 
wall had been filled up with loose pieces of limestone mixed 
with earth. 

II. Attention was then turned to the inside of the camp, 
where a short trench was driven at right angles to the roadway 
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at a point g ft. from the entrance, also on its southern side. It 
became clear at once that corresponding to the width of the 
entrance was a thick layer of laid stones which had even spread 
for some distance outwards on both sides. The section consisted 
of soil, 1 ft., and stones, 2 ft., the base of which rested on a clayey 
layer which at several points of the excavations was found to 
constitute the undisturbed floor. Farther into the field the soil 
increased in depth to 15 in. and the layer of stones decreased to 
18 in., giving a total depth of 2 ft. 9 in. above the clay. At 7 ft. 
from the edge of the estimated roadway and in the side of the 
trench nearest the rampart a large rugstone, 7 ft. long, lay at 
right angles to the roadway, measuring as it lay 26 in. high and 
15 to 18in. thick. The end nearest the roadway tapered to 
what may be described as a stalk. On the north side of the 
stone thin slabs had been laid on the clay, some of them reddened 
by fire, accompanied by traces of charcoal, and a few scraps of 
pottery. 

It seemed that the large stone had been thrown down and 
buried by the side of the road and from its form that it had at 
one time stood upright as a pillar, and might even have a counter- 
part on the other side of the road. To test this assumption the 
corresponding portion of ground north of the road was opened 
and there, 7 ft. east of the rampart and to ft. from the middle 
of the road, a large rounded block, flattish and apparently broken 
across the top, 1 ft. high and 16 to 19 in. in diameter, was found 
resting on the clay at a depth of 2 ft. 9 in. with a smaller block 
beside it (4 on plan, pl. Lv1). 

III. In digging in Chun Castle, Cornwall, it had been observed 
that the centre of the area within the wall was free from traces 
of occupation. By way of comparison at Chastleton a trench, 
some 30 ft. long, was dug up to the rampart at a point about 
190 ft. south of the east gate. At the north-west end of the 
trench the marl was reached at 27 in., at 10 ft. eastwards at 33 in., 
at 15 and 18 ft. at 36in.; the difference to some extent being 
explained by the piling up of the soil against the rampart in the 
course of cultivation. For a distance of 15 ft. the trench was 
to all purposes sterile, but from that point to the edge of the 
bank in its present state therewas clear evidence of an occupation- 
layer with some charcoal, broken bones, and sherds of pottery, 
3 in. above the marl. 

On reaching the bank this occupation layer was explored in 
a wide trench for 20 ft. along the rampart, and the edge of the 
bank was cut away until the original face of the wall was brought 
to light from 14 to 2 ft. farther in. When reached, the wall 
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was found to be built at this point of large blocks in polygonal 
style and to be preserved in places to a height of 24 ft. Many 
of the blocks were flecked with charcoal, and in front of them 
lay a pavement of slabs, from above which and scattered over 
a wide area were recovered among other sherds the greater part 





Fic.1. Chastleton Camp, large vase. (H.15 in.) 


of the large vase afterwards reconstructed (fig. 1). Above the 
sherds lay another layer of stones, not paving like the last, but 
debris from the wall, such as was found at every stage of the 
work in close proximity to the rampart. From the same area 
came a weaving-comb (fig. 2). About 4 ft. from the wall were 
signs of a hearth, an oval, red patch 22 by 36 in., on the marl 
(at this point 24 ft. from the surface), with a large stone by the 
side of it. 

No traces of walls could be detected, unless a confused mass 
of stone at right angles to the main wall, amongst which the soil 
seemed to contain a large proportion of clay, might be taken to 
indicate something of the kind. It was, however, far too 
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indeterminate to allow of its being called a wall, and it may be 
noted at once that throughout the work nothing unmistakably 
a house-wall has been met with. In the process of ages of 
cultivation they have apparently been destroyed beyond recogni- 
tion. 

1V. In 1929 it was decided to investigate a broad strip north 
of the west gate, beginning a few feet from the gateway in order 
to avoid the heavy stone-debris of the roadway. In all a plot 
over 40 ft. long and 12 ft. wide was examined. In this the 





Fic. 2. Chastleton Camp, Oxon., and Radley, Berks.: bone combs, 
needles, etc. (under 3) 


marl was reached at about 2 ft. At all depths large quantities 
of stone were unearthed, apparently as elsewhere the debris 
from destruction of the upper part of the wall. A large portion 
of the ground explored, measuring 25 ft. north of A on the 
plan, proved very unproductive, with no signs of occupation 
and very few sherds. The base of the wall seemed to be marked 
by a low platform of stones with an outer edge of a rather 
indeterminate character. At one point a square block, 14 ft. 
wide by 15 in. deep, projecting from the wall, was superimposed 
upon the platform making a total height of g in., while slightly 
south of this and 6 ft. from the wall was a hole 1 ft. square and 
1 ft. in depth. Northwards.a jumble of stones near the wall 
gave the appearance of a rough paving. 

At 25} ft. from A and 5 ft. from the wall was a post-hole, 
gin. in diameter, and 4 ft. north of this a second of similar 
dimensions. Between them, but farther into the field, and with 
its axis at an angle of 35° to the line of the post-holes, was a 
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trough-shaped hearth practically oblong (pl. Lv, 1), composed 
of slabs set in the ground with a slight outward slope. It 
measured over all ¢ ft. in length, 22 in. in width at the top and 
g to 10 in. at the bottom. 

Opposite both long sides were holes 1 ft. deep and 1 or 2 ft. 
in diameter, with a surround of stones, and containing, like the 
hearth itself, some charcoal. Around the hearth sherds were 
found in some quantity, and in its vicinity a bone needle, a sand- 
stone whorl, and part of a bone point. 

North of the hearth for a distance of g ft. within a line 
continuing that of the post-holes the ground was paved for 
a width of 2 ft. at the south end and a little wider farther north, 
but no further post-holes nor any traces of walls could be dis- 
covered. A cutting east of the hearth had traces of paving, 
but both these areas were practically destitute, even of sherds. 

V. A short trench, 19 ft. long, at right angles to the north 
wall, revealed the marl at a depth of 24 ft. for a distance of 
104 ft., beyond which point it rose 6 in. at a point corresponding 
to the edge of the wall, the face of which had been plundered. 
A patch of charcoal mixed with debris of the wall extended 
from 154 to 17 ft. A few small sherds and some bones were 
found. 

VI. Three trenches were dug along the base of the south 
wall in the intervals between four large fir-trees. In each case 
the wall was reached some distance in from the present edge of 
the bank and was found to be better preserved than in any of 
the sections previously examined, no less than four feet, built 
of large horizontally laid blocks, remaining above the marl. 
One reason for this may be that the original level of ground on 
this side of the camp fell sharply for some few yards from the 
interior towards the foot of the wall, and this dip filled up 
quicker and so gave protection to a greater height of the wall 
than elsewhere. 

(1) In the western trench, 19 ft. long and 3 ft. wide, the wall 
was particularly well preserved, blocks of as much as 4 to 6 ft. 
long being still in position. The floor consisted of a stiff blue 
clay, plentifully flecked with charcoal, but covered at the north 
end with a thick marly rubble. A large quantity of sherds 
came from this section. 

(2) The middle section, 9 ft. long and 23 ft. wide, revealed 
the same clay, 4 ft. from the top of the wall and 2 ft. below the 
surface of the field, in this case with marl at the south end. 
A short extension in the middle farther into the field proved 
less productive than the ground at the base of the wall. 
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(3) The eastern section measured 18 ft. along the wall and 
to begin with 5 ft. wide. Subsequently this was enlarged for 
a further width of 34 ft. for g ft. from a point 2 ft. from the east 
end of the trench. At this end there was a thick layer of blue 
clay mixed with debris ; elsewhere the clay was of a brownish 
colour. 

In the original trench a hole, 2 ft. deep and 13 in. in diameter, 
came to light 2} ft. from the wall and 54 ft. from the east end 
of the trench. Beyond this hole in the extension was a large 
irregular hearth (pl. tv, 2), 34 ft. long by 2 ft. wide, made of 
a layer of clay burnt by the fire, laid over a foundation of stone 
slabs. One side was bordered by four slabs set on edge in 
a double row, and beyond this again was a narrow paving, formed 
of six slabs and measuring 2 ft. long and 1 ft. wide. This 
paving lay 21 in. below the surface, the lower end of the hearth 
at 29 in., the difference being due to the fall of the original 
ground level towards the outside of the camp. 

A fair number of sherds was found in a thin layer correspond- 
ing to that of the hearth. Some were even found embedded in 
the clay below down to 18 in. below the level of the hearth, but 
it was perfectly evident that they did not come from a cultural 
layer properly speaking, but had been trodden or had sunk into 
the clay. 

The objects discovered in the course of the excavations were, 
apart from the pottery, very few (fig. 2). 

Bone. ‘The comb found in 1928 in the trench III belongs 
to the well-known class of which the Somerset lake-villages have 
furnished numerous examples. It measures 4} in. in length and 
1} in. in width, and the blade, terminating in a row of 12 teeth, 
tapers upwards to its junction with a discoidal handle, closely 
resembling in general outline that figured as H. 263 on pl. xivi 
of The Glastonbury Lake-village, but the handle is unperforated 
and the comb is undecorated. Apart from five examples from 
Glastonbury, Messrs. Bulleid and St. George Gray record 
specimens from Hunsbury, Haslingfield, Harborough Cave 
(Derbyshire), lwerne (Dorset), Ham Hill, Kempston, Winchester, 
and finally in a broch at Thrumster (Caithness). Though not 
a common type it has, nevertheless, a wide distribution. 

The bone needle, from the north section in 1929, measures 
3% in. but lacks its point. It is of the Glastonbury Type B with 
a pointed head beyond the eye, which in the Chastleton example 
is 4, in. in diameter. 

A fragment of a split bone sharpened at one end, 23 in. long, 
from IV and another from VI 3. In the section IV were found 
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two metacarpals of sheep which had clearly been polished by 
handling, doubtless by use as spools. 

Stone. A spindle-whorl of brown ironstone came from the 
trench III in1g928. It measures 1#in. in diameter, and is flattened 
on both faces. 

A small piece of Kimmeridge shale, 1 in. long, has the appear- 
ance of having been part of a bracelet, in which reparation was 
necessary, since at one point it is partially bored from two sides. 

Metal. No iron was found and of bronze only a fragment of 
thin sheet metal in the section IV. 


PotTERY 


Fabric. ‘The pottery so far recovered from the camp is singu- 
larly undistinguished in character, for the most part poor in 
fabric, of carelessly puddled clay, containing an admixture 
usually of pounded fossil shell or less commonly of grit. The 
quantity varies considerably. In some cases the ware is entirely 
speckled with fine grains, in others larger pieces are dotted here 
and there through the mass, while in a parcel of fragments found 
in area VI 3, all belonging to one large vase, the proportion of 
coarsely broken shell was so great as to give the pottery in its 
present condition the consistency of a coarse oatcake, making it 
so friable that it almost crumbles at the touch. Without the 
admixture of grit the clay is soft and of poor quality. Firing 
has seldom reduced the surface to anything beyond a light- or 
reddish-brown hue; a few pieces only have been burnt toa light- 
red or a pale ochreous colour. 

None of the larger vases, nor the majority of the sherds be- 
longing to such, exhibit any signs of burnishing. One fragment 
(Wn 12) is an exception ; this fragment is of chocolate-coloured 
ware, carefully smoothed, and with minute pittings such as one 
meets with in the Aylesford and allied pottery. 

One group of sherds stands apart from the rest. These are 
made of a slightly sandy clay compounded with finely broken 
shell. The ware shows a grey fracture and has been fired to a 
light red externally and then coated with brown slip which has 
been carefully burnished. All appear to have belonged to vases 
of comparatively small size, some indeed of delicate fabric with 
very thin walls. 

None of the coarser pottery shows any sign of having been 
made on the wheel; whether any of the finer ware just mentioned 
was wheel-made the size of the fragments hardly allows one to 
determine. 
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Form. By far the greater quantity of the pottery recovered 
was too fragmentary to admit any diagnosis of the shapes of the 
vessels to which they had belonged, but it has been possible to 
reconstruct a certain number of shapes, and in other cases the 
sherds themselves give a clue to the type. 

(1) One of the commonest forms in use by the occupants of 
the camp was a vessel of varying dimensions and of a form nearly 
allied to that of the bronze bucket of the late Bronze Age and 
its prototype the Italian bronze situla. It occurs in several 
variants among which the simpler is probably no more than a 
rough copy of the more elaborate form. It was commonly, 
but not invariably, decorated with finger impressions at the 
angle of the shoulder. Rarer is an ornamentation of nail- 
impressions. 

Four leading types may be distinguished, but it is to be 
understood that, to judge from the fragments, apparently every 
gradation of form from the first to the last must have existed. 

(2) The outstanding example of this type is that illustrated 
in fig. I. 

handles Museum, 1928. 578. Height 15 in., 11? in. at its 
greatest diameter, 11 in. across the mouth and 6} in. across the 
base. Reconstructed from sherds found scattered over area III. 
In colour reddish brown externally and bright red internally ; 
of rather soft ware compounded with shell. One fragment, 
which could not be fitted into place in the vase, is perforated, 
showing that the vase had been cracked and repaired. The 
upper part of the vase is almost perpendicular and without any 
hollowing in the walls; the rim originally flattened and decorated 
with finger-impressions, so closely set as to give the rim viewed 
laterally a wavy outline. Finger-impressions round the shoulder 
are carefully made and nearly circular, the result of absolutely 
direct application of the finger-tip. 

Some of the straight rims can easily have belonged to similar 
vases, but, if so, for the most part of smaller size and without 
ornamentation on the rim. 

(2) A form based on a parcel of large sherds from area VI 1 
and probably all belonging to the same vessel (fig. 3). The ware 
is hard and sandy, grey-brown in colour in the main, but fired to 
a light red at the rim, the outside of which and of the upper 
part of the body is sooty black from use. The form is closely 
allied to the foregoing, but had a hollowed rim which curves 
outwards at the base to meet a more rounded shoulder which 
in this case was left undecorated. The rim is so roughly moulded 
that the swelling shown on the exterior in the section passes into 
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the inside of the rim within a few inches from the point at which 
the section is taken. The vase apparently measured c. 14 in. in 
height and ¢c. 14 in. at its greatest diameter, 12} in. across the 
mouth and 53 in. across the base which had a slight projection. 
The form is comparable with one from Park Brow (Archaeologia 
Ixxvi, 16, fig. 4). 

(c) The general form resembles the last, but the details have 
been slurred by slovenliness in the making. A plain rim is the 
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Fic. 3. Chastleton Camp, Oxon. ; 
restoration of vase, type 1 4 (4) 


rule, and the rim is less hollow at the middle. The type may 
be illustrated by the two following vases of which sufficient sherds 
were found to allow accurate restoration of the form. Both come 
from area VI 1. 

Ashmolean Museum, 1929. 786. Height 9 in.; greatest 
diameter, 7} in.; across mouth 6 in.; across the base 44 in. 
Smoke-grey colour; crudely fashioned and decorated with a 
few irregularly set finger impressions on the shoulder. 

Ashmolean Museum, 1929. 787. Height 8} in.; greatest 
diameter 7 in.; across the mouth c. 6 in.; across the base 54 in. 
Pale greyish brown with a pink tinge in places ; as roughly made 
as the last, and without decoration. The foot, unlike that of 
the previous vase, has a slight projection, a feature which is 
repeated on several fragments of bases from the site (cp. Hawkes 
and Myres, S+¢. Catherine’s Hill, fig. 10). 

Possibly to the same class or to the succeeding belongs a por- 
tion of the lower part of a similar vase, measuring c. 42 in. to 
the shoulder and originally c. 5} in. in diameter ; of poor fabric, 
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brown to black in colour; decorated with finger impressions 
round the shoulder. From area III (fig. 4). Rims of the 
shape occurring on this type are common, e.g. Nm 1, 3, 6; 
Wn 1, 8, 9, 13; Ws 3 (fig. 5). 

(d) "In the fourth type the hollow in the rim has disappeared 
leaving a form which ranges from that of a barrel with a slight 
angle at the shoulder to a barrel with gently curved walls or an 
almost cylindrical vessel. Nothing like a complete example has 
been found, but the sherds Wn 3, 66, Nm 7, X 1 (fig. 5), the last 
also with faint finger impressions, give a good idea of the grada- 
tions of shape in this simplest class. 

(2) Of a wide-mouthed vase of squat form (fig. 6) sufficient 
fragments were found near the trough-shaped hearth in area Nm 
to allow of its certain restoration. It is of soft, dark-brown 
ware with very little grit of any kind and is a rough piece of 
work. The rim is slightly thickened and the neck hollow, but 
without decoration at the junction of the shoulder. "The 
beginnings of a projection at the base show its height to have 
been approximately 54 in. In diameter it measured 84 in. at 
the mouth, 9} in. at the shoulder, and about 64 in. across the 
base. 

( 3) Bowls or cups. These are only known from sherds 
(fig. 

ia) A high-sided bowl (S 3), 6 in. in diameter, with narrow 
rim and thin walls of grey, sandy ware with large pieces of shell, 
carefully smoothed on the outside and fired toa pinkish brown. 
A thickening at one edge of the sherd may be the root of a 
horizontal lug. In form it resembles a vase from Lidbury Camp, 
Wilts. (Wilts. Arch. Mag. xl, pl. VII. 3). 

(2) Rough cups are represented by Wn 4, about 6 in. in 
diameter across the mouth and Ws 2, a larger example of the 
same type, with a thickened rim. 

(4) A fairly tall vase (Ws 1), some 6 to 7 in. in diameter, with 
narrow incurved rim and slightly bulging sides, apparently allied 
to All Cannings Cross, pl. 29, 9, is made of a sandy ware without 
grit (fig. 7). Itis grey in fracture, with a bright-red exterior 
surface with faint vertical ribbing. Apparently this is not the 
original surface, which may have closely resembled that of 3 4 
above. The sherds on which this form is based were found 
embedded in the yellow clay which lay at the base of the habita- 
tion level in area VI 3. They must have been trodden into the 
clay during the first occupation of this part of the camp. 

(5) Tostraight-rimmed pots (fig. 7) belong Ne 1, of gritty, red 
ware with thin walls anda rim flattened in places, Wn 2 a hard 
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well-potted ware with a little shell, and Ws 9, black externally, 
brown internally, of rough ware with large pieces of shell. 

6. Examination of the group of sherds of finer fabric men- 
tioned above (p. 390) suggests that they must belong to — 
allied to those depicted in Al Cannings Cross, pl. 28, 2, 5, 6, 
and 16, vases with deep, straight, plain-edged rims and well- 
marked shoulders, but devoid at Chastleton, so far as it is known 
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Fic. 8. Chastleton Camp, Oxon. ; pottery- 
rims and decoration (4) 


at present, of all decoration. No base which can be assigned 
to this class has been found. Almost all the fragments come 
from area Wn. Rims are illustrated by Wn 16, 36, 47, 48, 50, 
62, and shoulders by Wn 67-72 (fig. 7). Possibly to the same 
class, but made of rather more sandy ware and now, at any rate, 
devoid of external burnish, is a large piece of the rim (S 2), 
belonging to a vase 6 in. across the mouth. Fragments of allied 
forms, but of soft red ware, are Wn 17 and 29. 

Rims (fig. 8). By far the greater proportion of the rims are of 
simple type, narrow, rounded, or flattened (S 4, Wn 19), the last 
used in some cases for finger-tip decoration. A true moulded 
rim hardly exists. At the best the edge has, as in Nm 2, Wn 
14, 56, or Ws g (see fig. 7), been squashed inwards leaving an 
irregular edge along the inside. There is no attempt at careful 
luting. Ws 8 is turned outwards in the same way. The only 
variant of any note is Ws 10, where the rim has been pressed 
strongly downwards and at the same time inwards, leaving a 
marked groove on the top. 
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Wn 31 has no parallel among the collection of sherds, and 
from its form appears to belong to the rim of a lid. 


Decoration (fig. 8) 


Finger-tip. The presence of this ornamentation on the larger 
bucket-shaped vases has been noted. It also occurs on other 
forms. 

(2) Wn 65. Part of the upper part of a pot, ¢. 7 in. in dia- 
meter, with faintly incurved rim and decorated with impressions 

both on the rim itself and a short way below. 


e Brown, rather gritty ware. The impressions 
on the edge have produced a wavy outline. 
Cony (2) Wn 10. Of light-red, gritty ware; 


narrow at the rim, but thickening rapidly 

Fic. 9. Chastleton downwards. It appears to have belonged to 
Camp, Oxon.; frag- 4 form not unlike Al Cannings Cross pl. 28 
ment of bucchero & = 4 
handle and section 18, or possibly to one with more upright 
(4) walls like pl. 29, 3. It was decorated with a 

few finger impressions at its greatest diameter. 

Finger-nail. This is less common than the finger-tip. On 
one rim, Wn 4, of fine, unburnished light-red ware, the edge 
was doubled over on the outside and the flattened band thus 
formed was decorated with vertical finger-nail incisions. The 
same method has been used on the shoulder of a large vase, 
probably of the bucket-shape. 

Linear. ‘The rim Wn 12 has a shallow horizontal groove 
along the bottom edge. 

Wavy-edge. Apart from such edges produced, as in the large 
vase (fig. 1) and the sherd Wn 65, by finger impressions along 
the top of a flattened rim, it was evidently resorted to as a form 
of decoration in plain narrow rims. In some cases it appears 
almost to be unintentional, e.g. Wn 7, 19, and 44, but in Wn 
$3 it is manifestly deliberate. 

One small fragment of pottery, found in area IV near the 
hearth, calls for special notice. It is of fine, very dark brown 
ware with no admixture of grit, and has remains of an almost 
black burnished surface. It has formed part ofa curved handle, 
circular in section (fig. 2, top right, and fig. 9). Both the form 
and the ware are unlike anything connected with British Iron 
Age pottery. 

It has been submitted to several experts and the consensus of 
opinion is that it is a kind of bucchero. The best-known 
Etruscan bucchero of the sixth century B.c., is, however, 
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generally harder and at the same time blacker in colour, but in 
earlier fabrics, e.g. of the seventh century B.c., a brown colour 
is more usual. The fragment clearly belongs toa handle of a type 
not associated with British wares, and in shape is such that it 
can wellnigh be fitted into the curve of a handle of a small black 
bucchero vase from a sixth-century tomb-group from Chian- 
ciano, Tuscany, now in the Ashmolean Museum. 

The actual place of origin of the fragment is uncertain, but 
it may well be a small contribution to the accumulating evidence 
of the trade in commodities from the Mediterranean to Britain 
in pre-Roman times. 


Without excavation of other Iron-Age fortifications in this part 
of the Midlands it would be idle to speculate on the part played 
by Chastleton Camp in the subjugation of this region. But 
already certain facts stand out clearly : 

(1) It is evident that the occupation of the camp, in spite of 
its massive walls, cannot have been of long duration. The ex- 
perience both of the excavations of 1881 and of our own has 
shown that little in the way of relics is to be found except near 
the wall, and that even there the layer in which they occur is of 
single thickness. There is no superposition of consecutive 
layers as in other sites. 

(2) The pottery appears to belong to one group, and its ana- 
logues elsewhere are clearly those now assigned to the earliest 
known phase of the Iron Age in Britain. There is no succession 
of types, Hallstatt, La Téne I, and La Téne II, as for example 
on some Sussex sites. 

(3) It is not yet, however, possible to go farther in dating 
the camp. It is obvious—and archaeological experience has 
added proof—that the Midlands lagged behind the coastal 
counties in the reception of new impulses introduced from the 
Continent, but without a close-linked chain of discoveries from 
Oxfordshire to the sea, both eastwards and southwards, the 
question of rapid advance and conquest or slow infiltration 
must remain unanswered. In the first event, the building of 
the fortress of Chastleton ranks with such early settlements as 
Park Brow or All Cannings Cross and before the construction 
of the ramparts of Cissbury, the Trundle, or St. Catherine’s 
Hill. In the second, pioneers belonging to the first stock of 
the new-comers have moved so far forward as to carry them 
beyond the immediate range of new influences, and so have re- 
tained their original culture unmodified by the changes which 
were in progress in their rear. 
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The latter is probably nearer the truth. The pottery at 
Chastleton is, as has already been remarked, undistinguished. 
It has all the appearance of belonging to a ceramic phase 
approaching its last gasp, and in its unmixed character may be 
sought an explanation for the brief active life of what must have 
been a fortification of considerable strength. 











An Iron-Age Site near Radley, Berks. 


By E. Tuurtow Lexzps, Vice-President 


In 1928 by courteous permission of Mr. Badcock, the owner, 
the Oxford University Archaeological Society, under the super- 
vision of Mr. R. T. Lattey, was able to examine a site in a field 
bounded on the west by the road leading from Radley village to 
Abingdon and on the south by a second road leading eastwards 
towards Radley station. There, on the wall of a disused gravel- 
pit, holes filled with earth had produced evidence of human 
occupation. Exploration of some of these resulted in the dis- 
covery of a series of trenches, the relation of which to one 
another could not be exactly determined owing to the limited 
area available for investigation. One piece of trench ran with 
a somewhat north-easterly trend up to the northern edge of the 
field, with a recessed pit about 44 ft. across at one point, while 
a second longer stretch, after running in a north-westerly direc- 
tion for a few yards, turned almost at right angles towards the 
south-west, and some distance farther on, at the point where the 
excavations had to cease, appeared to be bending southwards. 

In the first section the width could not be determined, since 
one side had already been destroyed, but its depth amounted to 
about four feet from the surface. In the longer section the 
width varied from five to six feet and the depth from three to 
four. In the bend at the eastern end the bottom of this section 
was divided by a ridge of the gravel left in the original 
excavation. 

The purpose of these trenches is conjectural, but they would 
appear to be comparable with those explored at Worthy Down, 
Hampshire," or that at Dumpton Gap, Broadstairs,? and to be- 
long to a settlement site with a similarly irregular lay-out. 
Although, however, little can be said of the site itself, the 
material recovered from it has some interest in view of the recent 
active interest taken in the archaeology of the early Iron Age in 
Britain, and especially for the study of that period in the Upper 
Thames valley. It has, in addition, a value for comparison with 
the material recovered from the camp at Chastleton, to which 
clearly it is closely related. 


* Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club and Archaeological Society, x, 
178 ff., pl. 1. 
* Arch. \xi, pl. iv. 
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The bulk of the finds consisted of sherds of pottery, but a few 
other objects can be recorded, see above, p. 387, fig. 2: 

Bone. (1) An excellent specimen of a weaving-comb, made 
from an ox bone. It measures 6in. in length and 1}in. in 
width, and is furnished with nine teeth, two of which are now 
wanting. The handle is of a rare type, roughly quadrangular 
in outline, but with the sides concave. It is a variant of a fairly 
common type with a square or oblong handle occurring at 





Fic.1. Radley, Berks. ; imperfect vase (4) 


Glastonbury and elsewhere.’ (2) Needle, a short stumpy speci- 
men, just over two inches long, with a pointed butt and the 
centre of the eye ? in. from the butt (fig. 2 (p. 387), bottom). (3) 
Portion of a split shank-bone (sheep ?) roughly trimmed at one 
end to a blunt point; highly polished by use. (4) A small ox- 
tibia has a series of fine transverse cuts evidently made with a 
metal tool. 

Shale. A short length of a bracelet of half-round section, a 
form familiar from Iron-Age sites. 

Pottery. All of it is hand-made and varies very greatly from 
quite fine ware down to pieces which almost surpass anything 
found at Chastleton in the crudeness of their fabric. All classes 
of texture are represented : fine carefully mixed paste ; distinctly 
sandy wares ; others with more or less finely triturated shell- 
grit; coarse, rather gritty wares, some so rough as to give the 
feel of elephant-hide ; and finally wares so poor in character 
that they must have been worked up from almost any clay that 
came to hand, as was certainly done in the case of the imperfect 
loom-weight (?) (fig. 2 (p. 387), right side). 

A fair proportion of the wares shows signs of burnish, 
especially fragments of vases with fine, thin walls, and apparently, 


* A. Bulleid and H. St. George Gray, G/astonbury Lake Village, i, 276, Type 3. 
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if the two groups of sherds may be classed together, with 
strongly carinated bodies. Most of these are brown in colour, 
but a few pieces are of a varying shade of red, in one or two 
cases with traces of a high polish such as distinguishes some of 
the fabrics from All Cannings Cross. Otherwise every possible 
colour is represented from smoky black, to a bright red, with 
little distinction of the quality of the fabric concerned. 

The bucket-shaped vase with angled shoulders found at 
Chastleton appears here also, but for the most part apparently 
with the rather slovenly outline of the poorer examples from the 
former site; still, however, with the characteristic finger-tip im- 
pressions just below the shoulder. A large piece of the body of 
one of these vases has at one point the root of a boss or possibly 
of a vertical handle (fig. 1). All the vases of this form are red 
in colour, some markedly so, with little or no signs of burnish 
(fig. 2 a4, two upper rows). 

In sharp distinction to these, as already noted, are the fine 
wares with their high burnish and strongly angled shoulders 
(fig. 2 a, left side, two lower rows). 

Many rims belong to vases with a plain edge and a slight 
constriction forming the neck of the vase (fig. 2 4, top row). 
These are mostly brown in colour and often burnished, like the 
wide-mouthed vase, 6}in. high and 8?in. in diameter (fig. 3), 
restored from fragments found at the bottom of the first section 
of trench. Incertain fragments (fig. 2 4, 2, 44, and LT 14) the 
rim is moulded and the neck more sharply defined. No. 2 formed 
part of a pot with a depressed body; it is of fairly fine ware, 
light brown in colour and highly burnished, akin to some Glas- 
tonbury forms. 

Among the smaller vases forms with a short thick rim are 
fairly common (fig. 2 4, second row). They are usually of rough 
wares, though better made, burnished fabrics (e.g. 14) are not 
wanting. ‘These seem to be the smaller counterparts of the 
series of large rims shown in the third and fourth rows. These 
vary from heavy, well-made red wares (31, 51, and 55) almost 
without burnish, down to fabrics of the crudest imaginable kind 
(especially 8, 54, 52, and LT 3). The vases to which they 
belonged must have been very large : the diameter of the mouth 
of 55 is estimated to have been 18 inches. They all seem to 
belong to a large (possibly globose) cooking-pot or store-jar 
with a more or less inturned rim, sometimes, as the profiles 
show, with a flat or grooved top which has the appearance of 
having been intended to retain a lid, though no remains of such 
have come to light. 
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The bases are either quite simple as fig. 1 or have a groove 
at the bottom of the wall (fig. 2 a). 

Except a few pieces with finger-tip impressions decoration is 
almost entirely wanting. One or two fragments have a wavy 
rim, as at Chastleton. On the thick rim (fig. 2 a, 1) are traces 
of line-burnishing starting about }in. below the rim top and 
defined above by a horizontal line. The same style of burnish- 
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Fic. 3. Radley, Berks.; brown burnished pot (4) 


ing occurs on sherds from other parts of the body. Only one 
fragment of rather sandy ware, grey outside and pink within, 
can boast of a real pattern, apparently a continuous chevron 
design composed of bands of six fine incised lines. 

In view of the scanty knowledge that is available for a study 
of the pottery of the Iron Age in the Oxford district, it would be 
premature to draw any kind of hard and fast conclusions. Some 
tentative suggestions are however permissible. Taken asa whole 
the relationship between the wares found at Chastleton and 
Radley must be very close. ‘There are many points of resem- 
blance, in some cases so near as to make the pottery from 
the two sites interchangeable. At the same time the quality of 
the fabrics and some of the forms, notably fig. 2 4, 2 and the 
heavy rimmed vessels in the lower rows of the same figure, 
seem to be rather later in type. The general impression left 
by a close comparison of the two groups of pottery is that 
Chastleton must antecede Radley by a short period. 
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It may be noted in passing that sherds belonging to forms 
analogous to the large examples from Radley have been found 
in the Severn valley at Badsey (Worcester and Cheltenham 
Museums), and others are to be seen in the Hereford Museum. 
Those from Badsey were, according to the finder, discovered 
by him close to or on a gravel floor covered by about three 
feet of black soil, the upper layers of which have prodiced 
Roman pottery. 

It is impossible to gauge the rapidity with which the first 
wave of Iron-Age invasion penetrated to such a point of the 
Midlands as Chastleton. But at any rate the pottery from that 
site is akin to that regarded as the earliest class associated with 
the invasion. In the absence up to the present of any other 
occurrence of the cordon save as a late survival on some Romano- 
British pottery in the Upper Thames valley, it would seem that 
here, as in Sussex, the Hallstatt tradition lived on unaffected 
by the later waves of immigrant culture. 

Long ago Sir John Evans, arguing from this distribution or 
the Celtic coin-types, postulated the existence of a tribal boundary 
about the line of Cherwell-Thames valleys from Banbury to 
Reading, and if the fresh evidence obtained from the excava- 
tions at Chastleton and Radley should be supported by similar 
finds in the future, as it is by the scanty material collected in 
the past,’ it is perhaps permissible to hazard the suggestion 
that both pottery and coins may point to the existence of a tribal 
entity, which, whatever name or names it bore in the first 
instance, may well coincide with the Dobuni of the period of the 
Roman conquest. 


* Wytham, Berks.; Bampton, Stanlake, and Yarnton, Oxon.; vases or sherds 
in the Ashmolean Museum. 








A Sword and a Helm in Westminster Abbey 
By J. G. Mann, F.S.A. 


On 28th November 1929 our Fellow Mr. Lawrence E.' Tanner 
exhibited before the Society a sword, now preserved in the 
museum in the Undercroft of Westminster Abbey, which 
through his good offices had recently been cleaned and put in 
order (pls. tvi1 and ivi, 1). At the same time he offered with all 
due caution the suggestion that this might be the sword used at 
the funeral of Henry V which is mentioned in the Sacrist’s 
Account Roll for 1422-3 as having been delivered to the keeper 
of the vestry together with ‘ the whole armour of a man’." 

In making this suggestion Mr. Tanner relied upon the late 
Sir Guy Laking’s categorical statement that the sword ‘can safely 
be assigned to the first quarter of the fifteenth century’.* Laking, 
however, went on to compare it with a sword in the Royal 
Armoury at Madrid? ‘with just such another hilt, though of 
finer workmanship’ (pl. ivi, fig. 2), but in this case the blade 
is clearly later than the first quarter of the fifteenth century. The 
forte is etched and gilt with Biblical texts in Latin and orna- 
mented with pomegranates, which suggest the later years of the 
century. 

I was interested, therefore, to find in the Palacio Nacional at 
the Barcelona Exhibition of 1929-30 a third sword of this type, 
which had been lent by the Museo Arqueologico Provincial of 
Valladolid and was known traditionally as the sword of Count 
Pedro Ansurez, who founded the cathedral of that city in the 
eleventh century (fig. 1). 

Since then my attention has been drawn by Mr. C. R. Beard 
to a further example, which is preserved among the coronation 
regalia of the Kings of Hungary, formerly in St. George’s 
church at Buda and now kept in the royal palace‘ (pl. tix, 
1), and to a funeral sword in the church of Whitelackington 
in Somerset.° 


Antig. Fourn. 1930, x, 146-8. 
G. F. Laking, Record of European Arms and Armour, ii, 265. 
Conde Valencia de Don Juan, Catalogo de la Real Armeria, 1898, no. G 23. 
4 Franz Bock, Die K leinodien des Heiligen Rimischen Reiches: Deutscher Nation, 
Vienna 1884, Anhang p. 25, fig. a. 
5 F. H. Cripps-Day, Proceedings of Somerset Arch. F N. H. Society, \xxxv 
(1929), pl. v, 1; and Laking, op. cit., v, 235, fig. 1730. 
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There was also a sword of somewhat similar form, but quite 
plain, in the collection of arms and armour formed by the late 
Edwin Brett which was dis- 
persed in 1895 * (fig.2). Its 
authenticity was doubted at 
the sale, possibly owing to a 
suspicion that the blade had 
been manufactured from the 
head of a partisan. 

Another sword with the 
same type of hilt is in the 
Musée de |’Armée at Paris,’ 
and there was a sword in 
the Zouche collection? with 
similar blade and quillons, 
but fitted with an alien pom- 
mel (pl. tix, 2). 

In all seven cases the 
pommels are of heavy wheel 
type, five of them with sunk 

centres ; but their most dis- 
P CY tinctive feature is the form 
wmi—~ of the quillons. These are 

A” broad and riband-like, but 

with the broad sides set at 
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Fic. 1. (@) Hilt of sword, called that cg tor ge ele octen 
of Count Pedro Anstirez, in the Museo ? é 
Arqueologico at Valladolid. Total length does not normally appear in 
(including hilt) go cm. a representation of them. 

(4) Mark on the blade of the Vallado- Now the quillons of most 
lid sword. cruciform swords of the four- 


(c) Mark on both sides of the blade of . 
the sword in the Royal Armoury at Madrid teenth to fifteenth centuries 


(G 23). are of round or square 

section, and if of rectangular 
section the longer sides are in the same plane as the blade. 
The riband-like quillons, curling at the ends, are of a form 
subsequent to the simple and sturdily-constructed swords of 


* Sale catalogue, Christie, Manson & Woods, March 18-25, 1895, lot 819. 

* Illustrated by Maindron, Les Armes, 1890, 199, fig. 155. Musée de 
Armée, Catalogue Robert, No. J 16. 

3 Sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, roth—-11th November 1920, 
lot 44. A note in the catalogue, which was revised by the Baron de Cosson, 
describes it as ‘a fine Italian sword of about1470. ‘The pommel is German 
and does not belong’. 
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Hilt of sword in the Undercroft of Westminster Abbey, late fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century 
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1. Sword in the Undercroft of 

Westminster Abbey. ‘Total 

length go-r cm.; of blade 
724 cm. 





Vol. XI, pl. LVIII 


2. Sword in the Royal Armoury at 
Madrid (G 23). The blade, which 


is etched and gilt, measures 80 cm. 
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1. Sword, part of the Coronation Treasure 2. Sword formerly in the Zouche Col- 
of the Kings of Hungary at Budapest. The lection. Length of blade 77-4 cm. 
blade is etched and gilt in the Italian man- The pommel does not belong 
ner of c. 1500. Length of scabbard 72 cm. 
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Tournament helm, ¢c. 1500 in the Undercroft of Westminster Abbey, 
possibly carried at the funeral of King Henry VII 
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what Laking called the knightly type. Cruciform swords are 


not exclusively medieval but continued into the Renaissance, 
in fact as long as the use of a steel gaunt- 
let, which made it difficult to grasp a hilt 
with a complicated guard. It will also be 
noticed that they are vertically grooved at 
the ecusson, a form of ornament found on 
other swords of the late fifteenth or six- 
teenth centuries, but seldom, if ever, on 
swords a century earlier. 

If one examines the blades it will be seen 
that these also suggest a date later than the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century. The 
Madrid and Buda examples are etched and 
gilt, the latter with heads in profile within 
cartouches in the Renaissance style, as found 
on cinquedeas and other Italian swords of 
the end of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. Furthermore, the blades are all 
stiffened by a sharp ridge down the centre, 
instead of having a diamond-shaped or 
hollowed section as is usual in the earlier 
medieval weapons. It should be noted that 
two of them are stamped with sword-cutlers’ 
marks, a P and a mark like the ace of spades 
respectively (fig. 1). 

Laking suggested that ‘from the place 
of its discovery it is not unreasonable to 
attribute it to English manufacture’, but 
now that the Westminster sword is con- 
fronted with seven similar weapons, two of 
which are in Spain, one in Hungary (with 
Italian decoration), one in Paris, and two 
of unknown provenance, this possibility be- 
comes more doubtful. 

One is naturally reluctant to question any 
proposal that may add to the historical in- 
terest of one of the Abbey’s treasures; but fig. 2. Sword for- 
if the sword cannot have been Henry V’s, _ merly in the Brett 
it is not inconceivable that it might have Collection 
been Henry VII’s. 

There is a helm (pl. x), also in the museum in the Undercroft, 
which is without any traditional ascription and which Mr. Tanner 
has suggested was one of the helmets found in the Triforium at 
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the same time as the sword, and exhibited by the Dean in 1869. 
This is definitely confirmed by Hewitt,’ and the traces of flat 
gilding on both helm and sword suggest that they have been 
used for funerary purposes. The helm has been described by 
Hewitt and Laking,* and bears a marked resemblance to three 
other English helms, one in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, 
one called the helm of Sir John Fogge at Ashford, Kent, and 
the third in the possession of Mr. R. L. Scott and formerly in 
that of CaptainH. Lindsay. Laking dated them between 1475 and 
1490, but as they appear to be the English counterparts of those 
German jousting helms of the end of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth century, it is perhaps prudent to extend the 
limit to 1510. 

If one makes a list of the tombs of persons buried in the 
Abbey during these years, one finds a surprisingly small number 
that might claim this helm. There is the brass of Sir Thomas 
Vaughan, who died in 1483; next comes Sir Gyles Daubeny, 
K.G., who died in 1507, and lastly King Henry VII, who died 
in 1509. All the other tombs of this time are of ecclesiastics or 
ladies, and there is no other who would have been buried with 
military i insignia until the funeral of Edward VI in 1553, when 
among the banners and trophies carried in the procession were 

‘a large helmet gilt, an arming sword, and a target of the king’s 
arms within a Garter, and a crown over it gilt’. These 
presumably disappeared when Edward’s tomb was ‘by the 
hot-brained Zealots in ’41 demolished; so that not the least 
Footsteps now remain ’.* 

It is always possible that the undertakers who furnished the 
funerals of the many gentlemen buried in the Abbey at the end 
of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth centuries made 
use of earlier material. There is ample evidence of this practice 
in many country churches, but it is worth noting that all the 
great jousting helms of this kind preserved in English churches 
are associated with a tomb which is approximately contemporary. 

So one feels that there is a fair chance, if a remote one, that 
this sword and helm, both of which date from the last years of 
the fifteenth century or early in the next, may have been carried 
at the funeral of Vaughan, Daubeny, or Henry VII, and of 
these Henry’s is the only one of which we have specific in- 


* J. Hewitt, Archaeological Fourn. 1868, xxv, 224-7. 

* G. F. Laking, Record of European Armour and Arms, ii, ch. xiii, 106-14. 

3 F. Sandford, Genealogical History of the Kings of England, 1677, p. 472. 

4 J. Dart, Westmonasterium [1742], 1, p. 160. The actual date of destruction 
was 1643. 
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formation on this point. There are various holes in the stone- 
work of the piers at the foot of the tomb, where the ‘ perches’ 
for the insignia may have been fixed. Hall’s Chronicle describes 
his funeral with picturesque ‘detail : 

‘The next daie, wer three Masses solemply song, by Bus- 
shoppes, and at the last Masse was offered, the Kynges banner 
and courser, his coate of armes, his sworde, his target, and his 
helme, and at thende of Masse the mourners offered up, riche 
Paulles of cloth of gold and Baudekin, and when the quire sang, 
Libera me, the body was put into yearthe, and then the lorde 
Treasorer, Lord Stewarde, lorde Chamberlain, the Treasorer, 
and Comptroller of the kynges houshold, brake their staves and 
caste theim into the grave. Then Gartier cried with a loude 
voyce, Vive le Roy Henry le huitiesme, Roy Dangliter et de Fraunce, 
Sire Dirland. Then all the mourners, and all other that had 
geven their attendance, on this funerall Obsequie, departed to 
the Palaice, where they had a greate and a sumptuous feast.’ 


Hh 2 








A West Alpine and Hallstatt Site at 
Southchurch, Essex 


By A. G. Francis, O.B.E., B.A., F.S.A. 


A TRENCH for an outfall sewer in Thorpe Hall Avenue, 
Southchurch, in. 1929, followed by excavation in the adjoining 
marshland in 1930, disclosed a new lacustrine site associated 
with pottery of Hallstatt and later dates. Complete exposure 
was not possible then, but results of archaeological interest 
were obtained, which are summarized briefly here; full details 
and references are recorded elsewhere.’ 

In the prehistoric period south-east Essex presented a low 
plateau of London clay overlain with loam and brick-earth and 
covered by an almost impenetrable oak forest. Sunken land on 
the coast and margins of recently formed estuaries were salt- 
water swamp. ‘Two areas alone were free from heavy forest 
growth and suitable for settlements, (1) Bagshot beds, capping 
low hills extending from Hadleigh to Hockley; (ii) PJeistocene 
gravel patches, the remains of a gravel terrace indicating the left 
bank of an earlier course of the Thames, which was cut through 
and denuded by rivers of post-pleistocene date passing from the 
plateau to join the Thames and North Sea. The Drift Map 
shows an almost unbroken line of these gravel islands between 
East Tilbury and Bradwell, at the mouth of the Blackwater. 

South of the estuary of the Crouch, all the evidences of pre- 
historic man are confined to these areas and their immediate 
vicinity. Such narrow limits could support only a small popu- 
lation, and successive civilizations occupied the same sites. The 
labour and tools available prevented any appreciable deforesta- 
tion in the prehistoric period. 

A gravel patch forms a littoral zone on the northern shore of 
the mouth of the Thames estuary, extending through South 
Shoebury, Southchurch, and Prittlewell. Pioneers with conti- 
nental cultures entering the Thames corridor found here the 
first landfall and the only possible site for settlement in Essex 
below East Tilbury. The Thames has cut away the northern 
shore almost to the watershed, but has left in this littoral zone 
the head-waters of three tributaries, ‘Porter's Creek’, the 
‘Valley of Southchurch’, and a small valley at South Shoebury. 


* Southend-on-Sea A. and H.8.T., 1930, ii, 1, pp. 49-75. 
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This zone has the dominant position in the prehistory of south- 
east Essex: tools of Lower Palaeolithic man are found in the 
gravel, and there is evidence of unbroken occupation since the 
Neolithic Age. 

The Valley of Southchurch is a shallow trough excavated in the 
gravel patch by a stream arising in the oak forest; about two 
miles long and nearly a mile broad, it extends from north-east 
to south-west. Here the stream passed through low-lying land, 
now submerged, to join the Thames. Brick-earth covered the 
gravel at the head of the valley and extended on the south of 
its floor nearly to the mouth. East of the church an encroach- 
ment of the Roach cut off a gravel island at Bournesgreen farm. 
The floor was fenland with sedgy meres; two, eastern and 
western, are indicated by the two sections of the marshland. 
The valley passed through three phases: 


(i) Freshwater valley, well above tidal influence until about 
A.D. 200 (pl. Lx1). 

(ii) Saltwater creek, due to subsidence of the area since the 
mid-Roman period, as in the Thames valley between South- 
wark and East Tilbury. The fenland floor was flooded with 
tidal water, and estuarine clays with marine shells were 
deposited ; this deposit is 54 ft. thick at the landing-stage of 
the Causeway and covers it with a layer 2 ft. thick, reaching 
a level g ft. above O.D. It contains pottery of the thirteenth 
century. 

(iii) Marshland, 8-9 ft. above O.D., surrounded by higher 
ground. The tide was excluded by a barrier at the mouth 
of the valley at an unknown date (fig. 1). 


The Prehistoric Settlement was at Bournesgreen farm, where 
the gravel island formed a plateau watershed between the Roach 
and the Thames; sloped down to the valley floor and was cut 
through by the stream. It was at the head of the Eastern Mere, 
the beginning of the fenland, and nearly surrounded by oak forest; 
the only easy access was by water. Many natural advantages 
made it the most suitable site for settlement ; nearly all the pre- 
historic remains are found here or near-by and it was probably 
a habitation site from the Neolithic Age to Medieval times. 

In Bronze Age III, local hoards indicate continental trade and 
contain objects with an Alpine facies which suggest settlement 
rather than commerce. The dispersal of Alpine tribes in about 
800 B.c. was followed by intrusions into the east and south of 
England; the distribution of Alpine goods, from mouth to 
upper reaches, indicates that the Thames was a favoured route, 
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although definite lacustrine sites of the Bronze Age have not 
been found. Local examples are the winged celt, winged adze, 
spatulate palstave, tanged sickle, armilla, hog-backed razor, 
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Fic. 1. Map of Southchurch Marshland 


bronze rings, axle-box, socketed tools, and spear-heads like those 
of West Furze and Barton Mere. Some pottery vessels from 
Southchurch (fig. 3, nos. 1 a, b, c.), which do not conform to 
types of Bronze Age III or the Hallstatt period, may be due to 
the influence of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. It was suggested, in 
1925," that these evidences implied a lacustrine site in the valley. 
Southchurch, at the first landfall, had meres suitable for the 


* Southend-on-Sea A. and H.8.T., 1925, i, 4, pp. 208-29. 
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lacustrine architecture of the pioneers; congestion of the existing 
habitation site may have resulted in a compromise—a native 
settlement on the shore, and a foreign colony on a natural or 
artificial island (crannog or Packwerkbau) in the Eastern Mere, 
with a Causeway connecting the two villages. In 1929 the 
Causeway was discovered south of the stream; in 1930 it was 
traced in the marshland, the site of the Eastern Mere, to a point 
over 60 ft. from the landing-stage. It presents three parts as 
exposed, but the island habitation site was not reached : 


(i) Landing-stage. Two oak trunks, 8 and 12 in. diam., the 
smaller split in half, were laid horizontally at an angle splaying 
towards the shore; beneath were basic fascines. 

(ii) Corduroy road. It crossed a water channel and was 7 ft. 
wide. Four parallel trimmed saplings, 4—5 in. diam., were 
laid horizontally in the line of the road, bedded in soil and 
16 in. apart ; beneath were basic fascines, resting on the bed 
of the mere (fig. 2). 

(iii) Islet road. After crossing the channel, the road turned 
south to cross an islet; at the summit, it made a zig-zag bend 
and nearly resumed its original direction. It was 5-6 ft. 
wide, of fascines laid on the boggy surface. There was a 
vertical pile at the bend, which strengthened a shelving part, 
and served as mooring-post and a guide to the bend in times 


of flood. 


The causeway was 6-12 in. thick on the islet and 34 ft. at the 
corduroy road; it was covered with black mud, probably 
decayed turf. Basic fascines were present throughout, laid 
transversely to the line of the road. The constituent layers 
varied in thickness; from below upwards they were as follows: 


(a) Reed-and-rush layer. Closely applied parallel bundles of 
soft thin stems of reeds, rushes, long grass, and water-loving 
plants from the margin of the mere, laid horizontally, weighted 
down by layers of gravel between the bundles. 

(b) Brushwood layer. ‘Twigs of willow, alder, elder, haw- 
thorn, and blackberry; trimmings of the next layer to level 
the surface. 

(c) Wattle layer. ‘Trimmed stems of willow, alder, elder, 
and hawthorn; 1-3 ft. long, laid in parallel lines a foot apart ; 
in layers 1-5 thick, bedded in soil. They were criss-cross at 
the islet bend, but no wattle hurdles were found. In this 
layer were pockets of midden rubbish used for repairing the 
surface in the Hallstatt period. 
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The upper surface of the causeway is level, 7 ft. above O.D. 
covered with a layer of estuarine clay, 2 ft. thick, containing 
marine shells; the upper surface is 9 ft. above O.D. Over 
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Fic. 2. Section of corduroy road 


this are 1-2 ft. of surface soils ; the present surface at this site 
is 11 ft. above O.D. 

The surface of the causeway was subaerial ; the water-level of 
the former mere is now 51 ft. above O.D. The estimate is based 
on the distribution of two species of freshwater shells, charac- 
teristic of permanent water in shallow sedgy meres. Below 
this level were elytra of freshwater beetles. Above this level 
the shells were terrestrial, except for a few aquatic forms the 
result of freshets and winter rains which raised the general 
water-level. On the islet the shells were terrestrial, with a few 
aquatic forms characteristic of swamp with pools liable to desic- 
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cation. The concerted labour and careful construction with 
materials brought from the margins of mere and stream, the 
gravel bank and forest, suggest an important objective; the 
character of the goods found on it imply the approach to a 
habitation site in the mere. The presence together in the 
brushwood layer of the fruit of the hawthorn, elder, and bramble 
shows that the causeway was built in August or September, 
between harvest and the autumn rains, when the water was at 
its lowest level. The date of construction is at present unknown; 
it may have been West Alpine. It had surface repairs in the 
Hallstatt period and was still in use in the Roman period. 
The pockets in the wattle layer and the surface of the islet road 
contained shells of edible molluscs, broken bones, discarded 
tools, and pottery fragments. 


(a) Shells. Mainly marine; oyster, cockle, mussel, peri- 
winkle, whelk, and Paphia decussata (Linn.). The oyster was 
associated with Hallstatt pottery. On the islet road, Helix 
aspersa (Mill.) was abundant; this suggests the Roman period 
when it was probably eaten as Helix pomatia, or Helix nemorali 
in the prehistoric period. 

(b) Animal bones. Wild: Red deer. Domestic: Horse, dog, 
pig, sheep or goat, and Bos Jongifrons. Many were immature. 

(c) Human. Part ofa mandible, mingled with animal bones, 
suggesting the practice of cannibalism. The bones were 
mainly in fragments, broken for the cooking-pot or the extrac- 
tion of marrow, some were gnawed by dogs or showed knife 
or axe cuts. 

(d) Tools. Antler-pick, hommer-stone, pebbles with polished 
areas, refuse from a stone-tool factory. 

(e) Pottery. This suggests that immigrants with Hallstatt 
culture succeeded the West Alpines. It is a new site for 
Essex, though Hallstatt pottery was found at Prittlewell in 
1929." As at Walthamstow’ it was late and associated with 
pottery of La Téne I. 

1. Hallstatt. Ward, coarse, hand-made, heavily gritted 
ware; grey within, grey-black without; rough externally, 
horizontally streaked internally ; thickness 4—in. Besides 
small sherds were: 

i. Fragment of rim of vessel, 10 in. diam. Rim: thin, everted 
with gradual curve; groove within, immediately below lip. 
Decoration: contiguous impressions set obliquely, impres- 
sions with a straight upper border and a scoop-like depression 


* Southend-on-Sea Museum. ? British Museum. 
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below, which presents a narrow linear median and two lateral 
facets, made by a cylinder of wood or bone with a ridge on 
its under surface (fig. 4, no. 5). 
































Fic. 3. Pots, nos. ra, b,c; 2a, b (4) 


ii. Fragment of shoulder of vessel, 12 in. diam. Junction of 
body and neck has abrupt curve. Thickness: 4 in. Decora- 
tion: as above. The impressions in both are in the substance 
of the vessel and not on an applied strip (fig. 4. no. 6). 

iii. Fragment of rim of vessel, 10 in. diam. Not decorated. 
Rim: everted with slight curve, upper surface flattened 


(fig. 4, no. 4). 
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2. La Téne I. Besides small sherds mingled with Hallstatt 
ware was the greater part of a large vessel, found in two 
adjacent pockets in one of which the fragments were nested. 
Height: 144 in. Diam. ofrim: 1o}in. Diam. of base: 6 in. 
Greatest breadth below shoulder: 133in. Base: nearly flat, 























Fic. 4. Pots, no. 3 a—6 (4) ° 


no omphalos. Shoulder: high up. Neck: curves gradually 
from shoulder to rim. Rim: not decorated, everted, lip 
rounded. Decoration: a V-shaped groove separates neck 
from shoulder ; on the shoulder a zone of ‘ finger-tip’’ impres- 
sions spaced irregularly, about 1} in. apart, in the substance 
of the vessel and not on an applied strip. Ware: hard, 
coarse, hand-made, heavily gritted, black colour, smooth sur- 


face, ‘soapy’ to the touch. Thickness: } in. (fig. 5). 
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A gap in the series occurs, partly filled by pottery of La 
Téne III on the land settlement (fig. 3, nos. 2 a, 2 b). 


3. Romano-British. On the surface of the islet road, where 
it occurs with Helix aspersa, heavily gritted British ware, but 
the forms indicate Roman influence. Besides small sherds 
were: 

i. Fragment of rim of shallow vessel, 12 in. diam. Lip: flat, 
I in. wide, at right angles to rim. Neck: vertical, curving 











Fic. 5. La Téne pot (3) 
(By permission of the Southend Museum) 


inwards to form the body of the vessel 14 in. from the rim. 
Grey within, dull red without (fig. 4, no. 3 a). 

ii. Fragment of rim of shallow vessel, 10 in. diam. Lip: flat, 
2in. wide, rounded edge, meets rim with rounded margin 
below which is a shallow groove. Neck: externally, at ? in. 
from the lip, passes into the body of the vessel; there is a 
deep groove below the overhanging rim at the bottom of which 
is a convexity corresponding with the interior groove. Grey 
within, black without (fig. 4, no. 3b). 

On the land settlement sherds of later Roman pottery have 


been found.’ 


from the Shell-mound is in the Colchester Museum. 





* For nos. 1 b, c, and 2a, b I am indebted to the authorities at the Southend 
Museum, which possesses nearly all the finds from the prehistoric site. No. 1a 
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Notes 


The glaciation of East Anglia.—The co-operation of geologists in estab- 
lishing the sequence of glaciations is always welcome, and Prof. Boswell’s 
latest scheme is based on intimate knowledge of the ground and some ac- 
quaintance with the implements discovered. It is published in Proceedings 
of the Geologists’ Association, vol. xlii, p. 87, and may be summarized as 
follows, with the proviso that the author does not venture to compare the 
East Anglian succession of deposits and cultures with those found else- 
where. Late St. Acheul ‘ floors’ lie in valley deposits nearly 50 ft. above 
river-level in mid-Norfolk ; nearly 80 ft. in the border country of Suffolk 
and Essex, and nearly 100 ft. in the lower part of the Thames valley. 
Four glacial episodes affected East Anglia, each represented by well-marked 
deposits of Boulder-clay : 


(a) the Norwich brick-earth, part of the Scandinavian Drift ; 

(b) the Chalky-Jurassic (Kimmeridgian) Boulder-clay, older British 
Drift ; 

(c) the Upper Chalky Boulder-clay, perhaps older British Drift ; 

(d) the Brown Boulder-clay of Hunstanton, etc., possibly equivalent 
to the Newer Drift. 


He places the Chelles industry above glacial sands and gravels, under 
the Chalky-Jurassic Boulder-clay and perhaps the Cromer Till. St. Acheul 
types are found in glacial sands and gravels, terrace-gravels, and brick- 
earths above this Boulder-clay, and Le Moustier types in hill-washes, etc., 
following the Upper Chalky Boulder-clay. Solutré and Aurignac date 
from a period of aggradation, occurring in hill-washes and the early allu- 
vium ; and upper La Madeleine is assigned to river alluvium later than 
the Hunstanton Boulder-clay. This scheme is less in accord with French 
than with German attempts to connect glaciations and industries ; but is 
the result of much earnest exploration in East Anglia, where implements 
are more abundant than elsewhere, and geology can count on some 
assistance from archaeology. 


A Samian bowl from the sea.—F rom the collection of the late Mr.W. M. 
Newton of Dartford the British Museum has acquired a complete Samian 
bow] of form 37 (see illustration) with marine incrustations, which confirm 
the belief that it is the specimen recovered from the sea at Pegwell Bay, near 
Ramsgate. It is distinct from the Pudding-pan Rock series in form, date, 
and origin, and may be assigned to a Trier (Tréves) factory about 
A.D. 100. It is 8-7 in. in diameter outside the lip and 4:7 in. high, the 
colour being an orange red, somewhat rubbed in places. The decoration 
is peculiar in having the leafy scroll not separated from the figured panels, 
and a parallel is illustrated by Oswald and Pryce, pl. xvi, no. 9; but 
further details must be sought in Félzer, Rémische Keramik in Trier, from 
which the following parallels are quoted. Below the egg-and-tongue border 
is a running vine-scroll with single leaves and tendrils (pl. x11, 11 and 
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XXXI, 727): below are thirteen panels consisting of six formal plant 
designs, hardly cruciform (pl. xxx1, 723), one boar (pl. xxx, 598), two 
deer, three hounds right or left (pl. xxx, 642, 643), and one hornblower 
(pl. xxix, 546): below, within beaded borders, rosettes like Félzer 
(pl. x1v, 38). The bowl has never had a potter’s mark, but in view of the 
above comparisons there can be little doubt of its fabric ; and it isa happy 
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Samian bowl from the sea at Pegwell Bay (4) 


chance that what must rank as a rarity in Britain has not been damaged 
by its sojourn in the sea. 


The Newton Collection —Owing to the recent death of Mr. W. M. 
Newton, a well-known collector at Dartford, the British Museum has 
been able to purchase several important flint implements bearing on ex- 
cavations reported years ago to the Society. Some of the best palaeoliths 
in existence came from Dierden’s yard above Ingress vale, opposite Barn- 
field pit, at Swanscombe, Kent; and four have now been added to the 
national collection, but can hardly be accepted as coming from the Green- 
hithe shell-bed itself, which seems to be much earlier than the implements. 
As suggested in Archaeologia, xv, 195 (where a plan is given), the series 
probably came from gravel immediately above the shell-bed, and all date 
from the period of St. Acheul, whereas the shell-bed contains earlier 
species, and corresponds to the shelly lenticles of marl in the lower loam 
of the 100 ft. terrace at Barnfield pit. Later exposures show that the 
shells are now confined to the upper part of the lower gravel at Swans- 
combe (Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, vi, 83), which would be just under 


the lower loam if present, and is now proved to contain the Clacton 
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industry, foreshadowing Le Moustier but earlier than some of the 
St. Acheul beds. Among other specimens obtained from the Newton col- 
lection are twenty-four hand-axes from Wansunt pit on the edge of Dart- 
ford Heath, Kent, wherea channel has been found running parallel to the 
Thames but about 100 ft. above it, and containing implements of latest 
Drift date. Three found in this channel are illustrated in 4rchaeologia, 





Neolithic vase from Germany (3) 


Ixv, 208, and others from the same pit (ébzd., pl. xxu1) are comparable to 
those recently acquired by the British Museum. Some are quite sharp, 
others slightly rolled, but all are late hand-axes, perhaps of Le Moustier 
date, and their discovery should help to clear up the geological difficulty 
here involved. 


Neolithic ware from Germany.—A recent purchase by the British Museum 
has revealed a curious history, of interest both at home and abroad. A 
well-known firm offered a vase of black ware (see illustration) which had 
two labels attached to the base: one showing that it had been included in the 
Technical Exhibition at Hanley in 1890, and the other describing it as a 
British urn from a barrow near Dorchester, in Major Brown’s collection. 
It is 3-6 in. high, with a maximum diameter of 4-8 in.; the plain lip has 
an outward curve, the base is rounded, and above and below the shoulder 
is an indented net pattern, terminating below ina fringe. Just above the 
shoulder are four pairs of mock loop-handles, each pair being above a boss, 
and between the bosses run plain spots in groups of five below the shoulder. 
The ware is dark grey leading to black inside, smooth and burnished ; and 
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there are traces of a chalky filling in the net pattern. The rounded base 
is a common neolithic feature, but otherwise the vessel is anything but 
British, and the closest parallels abroad belong to the Réssen series of 
Merseburg, Saxony, illustrated for instance in Ebert’s Real/-lextkon, xi, 156, 
pl. 33, especially fig. e. Confirmation was sought in Germany, and 
Dr. Gerhard Bersu saw in the photograph a striking resemblance to one 
of three casts in the Mainz Museum (Praehistorische Zeitschrift, v, 431, 
fig. 43). Dr. Ernst Sprockhoff kindly sent a copy of the cast, referring it 
to the Friedberg group of the Réssen series; and comparison proved that 
the specimen said to come from a barrow at Dorchester was one of the 
originals found in the neighbourhood of Mainz, which had been lost sight 
of for many years. ‘The second label was therefore misleading, but should 
be put on record in case the other two belonging to the Gold collection 
have also come to England and remained unrecognized on that account. 


Statute Merchant Seal of Chesterfield——The following note is sent by 
Mr. Charles Clay, F.S.A.: Our Fellow Mr. E. W. Crossley, Hon. Sec. 





Statute Merchant Seal of Chesterfield (+) 


of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, has recently discovered among 
the muniments belonging to the Duke of Leeds from Hornby Castle, now 
in the custody of that Society, two examples of the Statute Merchant Seal 
of Chesterfield, which is apparently unrecorded. “They are each affixed 
to a bond, in duplicate, made by John, lord Darcy of Aston, co. York, to 
Peter Frechvile of Staveley, co. Derby, Knt., in the sum of 1,500 &. under 
the penalties of the Statutes ‘of Acton Burnell and Westminster. ‘This was 
drawn up on 13 Sept. 1611 at the borough of Chesterfield before the 
mayor and the clerk for recognizances ; and the seals of John, lord Darcy, 
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and the king’s seal ad hoc ordinatum within the borough of Chesterfield 
were affixed to both documents on separate tongues of the parchment. 
Unfortunately the clerk’s seal was not also affixed. 

Both examples of the king’s seal are rubbed and imperfect ; the better 
of the two is here illustrated from a cast. It is round, 1{ in., and shows 
an efigy of Queen Elizabeth, full-face and half-length, wearing a crown 
and ruff; in the field, a rose over her right shoulder, and a fleur-de-lis 
over her left. The legend, which is clear by combining the two 
examples, is SIGILLVM - STATVTORVM - MERCATORVM - APVD . 
CESTREFELD. 

‘The seal was made in accordance with the charter of Queen Elizabeth, 
24 April 1598 (printed in The History of Chesterfield, 1839, pp. 19-29). 
The Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses were then given the power of taking 
recognizances according to the form of the statute of Acton Burnell, and 
according to the form of the statute of Merchants, set forth in the parlia- 
ment of 13 Edward I, the Common Clerk of the borough being the clerk 
to receive recognizances; the seal was to be of two pieces, the larger 
[z.e. the king’s seal] remaining in the power of the Mayor, and the lesser 
in the power of the Common Clerk, for the sealing of such recog- 
nizances. 


The Berkhamsted bow.—During excavations at Berkhamsted Castle by 
H.M. Office of Works, a yew bow was found 2} ft. down in the muddy 
silt of the inner moat on the east side, and has been presented to the British 
Museum. ‘This is perhaps the only specimen surviving of its type and 
date, and its state of preservation is unexpectedly good. It is in one piece 
4 ft. ‘long, with tapering ends and maximum width of 2:2in. “The wood 
on the outer curve is cracked and decayed, but the inner face is perfect, 
and its bevels almost complete. Our Fellow Mr. R. A. Coates, a local 
resident, has examined the bowand agrees that the date is probably thirteenth 
century. The long bow of 5 or 6 ft. was first used by the English asa 
principal weapon at the battle of Falkirk in 1298, and it had its origin in 
South Wales, Welsh bowmen being largely employed by Richard de Clare 
(Strongbow) in Irelandin 1170-6. By 1339 half of the English infantry 
were archers equipped with the long bow, which became famous at Crecy 
in 1346. ‘The Berkhamsted specimen presumably precedes this develop- 
ment, and would have perished but for the moist conditions it has enjoyed 
for about six centuries. The President, as Chief Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, in restoring the earthworks to their original condition and 
clearing the site of undergrowth, has thus discovered an antiquity which 
may have a bearing on the date of the moat in question. For the plan 
and history of the castle see V.C.H. Herts. ii, 113 and Archaeological 
‘Fournal, xxx, 407. 


Pre-Conquest Tomb-slab from Balsham, Cambs.—Our Fellow Canon 
H. J. E. Burrell sends the accompanying photograph of a tomb-slab 
found by him in the churchyard of Balsham, Cambridgeshire. It had 
been reused as a head-stone and almost covered by earth. ‘The slab is 
broken off at the foot and now measures 3 ft. 10 in. long by nearly 5 in. 
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thick ; the slightly rounded head is 1 ft. 11 in. wide and the slab tapers 
towards the base. It is of a type not uncommon in the eastern counties 





Pre-Conquest Tomb-slab from Balsham 


and should probably be assigned to the last phase of pre-Conquest art, 
i.e. the first half of the eleventh century. 


International Congress of Prehistory.—The first session of the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences will be held 
in London in July 1932. 

At the fourteenth International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology 
and Archaeology, held at Geneva in 1912, it was agreed that the next 
Congress should be held at Madrid in 1916. But this meeting was 
prevented by the War. It is however generally desired that international 
meetings for prehistoric studies should be resumed. At the fifth Congress 
of Archaeology held at Algiers in 1930, a committee was formed to make 
preliminary inquiries, and at a meeting of leading representatives of pre- 
historic studies held at Berne on 20th May 1931 it was unanimously 
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Lead ornament from Whitby Abbey (+) 
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agreed to establish an International Congress of Prehistoric and Proto- 
historic Sciences, which should embrace all those studies which contribute 
to the development of these sciences: namely geology, palaeontology of 
animals and plants, anthropology, ethnography, folklore, archaeology, and 
so forth, in their applications to prehistory and protohistory. 

No prehistoric Congress has been held in London since 1868 and it is 
considered time that Great Britain should again take a leading share in 
promoting a science to which she has of late years made such notable 
contributions. Accordingly by joint invitation of the Society of Antiquaries 
and the Royal Anthropological Institute, supported by other learned 
Societies and Institutions, the first session of the Congress will be held in 
London. The session will begin on Monday, 25th July, and the proceedings 
will be continued daily until Saturday, 3oth July. After the close of the 
formal session visits to prehistoric sites will be arranged. 


Lead Ornament from Whitby Abbey —The accompanying illustration 
(pl. Lx11) represents a pierced and moulded lead ornament found during the 
excavations at Whitby Abbey undertaken by H.M. Office of Works. 
Many of these lead panels have been found from time to time on the sites of 
medieval churches and some were undoubtedly used as ventilators in leaded 
windows. ‘The present example is remarkable in three particulars—(1) its 
form was apparently triangular while other examples are commonly square ; 
(2) the character of the ornament points to a date late in the thirteenth 
century ; and (3) the leadwork shows distinct traces of gilding. “The last 
point seems to negative the possibility of the use of the panel as a ventilator. 
The presence furthermore of a pin-hole for fixing at the surviving point 
of the triangle seems to imply that this particular example was attached to 
a flat surface such as a book-cover. 
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Reviews 


History of Banstead in weg By Sir Henry C. M. Lampert. 8$ x 53. 
Vol. i, pp. 380; vol. ii, pp. viii+128. Oxford: University Press. 
IQI2—1931I. 30s. aca two volumes. 

The second of Sir Henry Lambert’s two volumes is a kind of supplement 
to the first, published so long previously, and contains not only those correc- 
tions which are the fruit of reconsideration, but some quite new material, 
notably a bailiff’s account for 1353-4 which fills up a gap in the history 
of the manor. The method of the two volumes is identical, and differs 
widely from that usually adopted by local historians. Instead of writing 
a formal history, buttressed by references to documents, Sir Henry makes 
it his endeavour to present the documents themselves, either in translation 
or in abstract, and to show what can be inferred from them in the course 
of his commentary on the documents he prints. 

Asa result, we have not so much the history of what Sir Henry considers 
a very ordinary parish, as a practical treatise, with full illustrations, on the 
material likely to be at the disposal of any parish historian, and the way to 
use it for the purpose of giving a good idea of the probable characteristics 
of the parish at successive stages in its history. 

We begin, not unnaturally, with the Domesday Survey, since the pre- 
Conquest charter evidence is neither important nor entirely trustworthy. 
We go on to Steward’s and Bailiff’s Accounts, Court Rolls, Assessments 
of Tenth, Subsidy, Hearth Tax and Land Tax, the Tithe Map of 1841, 
and the various ecclesiastical records, Taxatio, Valer, Church Goods. More- 
over we have Extents, Rentals and Surveys of different dates. All these 
are presented as fully as is practicable, with comments which make it clear 
to the reader what each document was, and why it was written. It is 
thus easy for him to estimate what sort of information each gives, and 
even how much credence is fairly to be given to the statements found in 
it. It is not surprising that such a book should have been used by the 
authorities of the Public Record Office as the basis of an interesting exhibi- 
tion of documents illustrating village history. 

Banstead isa downland parish, mainly celebrated for the toothsomeness 
of its mutton, but also known as a racing centre and as having been the 
home of Hubert de Burgh. As the manor afterwards formed part of the 
© Queen’s lands’ and the priories of Southwark and Merton both held land 
in it, the documents relating to it are comparatively easy of access, being 
mostly in public custody. 

The author is fully conscious, perhaps too conscious, of the defects of 
his method. It is true that the history is only sketched out, and that the 
reader may sometimes find himself floundering in seemingly irrelevant 
detail, while he fails to get a consecutive account of either the buildings 
or the families of the parish. But if he is interested in these he will find 
it easy to work them out for himself. It is not to be supposed that this 
model should be generally followed by parish historians. But it is of 
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inestimable value to have one elaborate work, which will enable the reader 
to assess at their true value numbers of local histories, and to realize the 
work which lies behind them and much of the forgotten realities of a history 
which they summarily describe. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The essential portions of Nicholas Upton’s * De Studio Militari’. "Trans- 
lated by Joun Biount. Edited by F. P. Barnarp, F.S.A. 84 x 63. 
Pp. xiv+66. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1931. 6s. 


Our Fellow Dr. Barnard has printed, line for line, with the original 
spelling, some portions of the translation, made about a.p. 1500, by John 
Blount, Fellow of All Souls, of Upton’s well-known treatise on chivalry. 
The editor has omitted much of Upton’s misplaced learning, and what 
remains is mainly concerned with the Duties of Heralds, Passages of Arms, 
Trials by Battle, and the Articles of War used in Henry V’s army in 
France. ‘The English of the translation is interesting, but the main value 
of the book is in making Upton’s evidence more readily accessible than it 
has hitherto been. When he speaks, as in the section on the Articles of 
War, and sometimes when treating of Passages of Arms, of his own know- 
ledge and not from the resources of his somewhat fanciful learning, he is 
worth reading. 

The book contains also the Latin text of the Articles of War, and is 
illustrated by a reproduction of the rather too well-known drawing of the 
Battle between Blowberme and Le Stare. The printing and make-up of 
the book are most attractive. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


A Catalogue of Star Chamber Proceedings relating to Wales. By Fan aB 
Owen Epwarps. Board of Celtic Studies, University of Wales, History 
and Law Series, no. 1. 92x6. Pp. ix + 226. Cardiff: University 
Press Board, 1929. 215. 


The Decrees and Orders of the Court of Star Chamber are, unhappily, 
not to be found, but the Public Record Office contains a large number of 
Proceedings in that court. “These are of the usual type familiar in the 
Chancery, Bills, Answers, Replications, Rejoinders, and so forth. “They 
extend from the reign of Henry VII to that of Charles I, when the stream 
runs dry. A printed catalogue covers the period to the end of the reign 
of Philip and Mary, and there is a type-written list of the proceedings 
of JamesI. For the reign of Elizabeth Mr. Edwards has had to examine 
the bundles without a guide. His list is arranged by reigns, and within 
each reign in counties, but is unindexed. The book, however, is not so 
long that it need greatly delay the inquirer to skim through it. Just be- 
cause Wales lay outside the normal operation of the English law, the 
Welsh Star Chamber cases are particularly i interesting. It appears from. 
them that it was none too easy to obtain justice either ‘from the Great 
Sessions of Wales or from the Council of the Marches, and Mr. Edwards 
paints us a picture of Tudor Wales asa land of unscrupulous upstarts and 
of family feuds. Bishop Morgan and Archdeacon Prys scarcely appear in 
a more favourable light than Sir John Wynn of Gwydir. But there are 
traces of a rapid increase in prosperity and civilization. Bridges are built, 
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grammar schools are founded, and in spite of all the lawlessness Wales 
gradually develops. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Les Tertres funéraires préhistoriques dans la Forét de Haguenau. Par A. E. 
SCHAEFFER 10# x 73. 


I. Les Tumulus de ? Age du Bronze. Pp. xii+279. 


II. Les Tumulus de L Age du Fer. Pp.xi+ 322. Haguenau: Imprimerie 

de la Ville, 1926, 1930. 

The comparatively unfertile and marshy lands of the ‘Forest of 
Haguenau’, north of Strasburg, are studded with groups of barrows 
belonging to the Bronze and Early Iron Ages. These were methodically 
dug last century by Mr. X. J. Nessel. But, though he kept a full record 
of his observations and presented his rich harvest to the Museum of 
Haguenau which he himself had founded, he published no account of his 
work or his finds. Only after his death in 1918 did his fellow-townsmen 
resolve to remedy this defect and invite M. A. E. Schaeffer, Assistant 
Keeper in the Museum of Strasburg, to edit Nessel’s journals and publish 
the museum’s treasures. This laborious task has been carried out so con- 
scientiously and with such genial erudition that the two resultant volumes 
are veritable models of what the publication of cemeteries should be ; they 
are so lavishly reproduced as to represent an ideal to which few can aspire. 
In the first part of each volume the actual graves are described one by one 
in accordance with Nessel’s note-books, the objects comprised in every 
important tomb-group being reproduced together in admirable drawings 
by the author. Inthe second part, devoted to the classification and inter- 
pretation of the finds, all the leading types are again figured in their proper 
chronological order, while objects needing such treatment—the Bronze 
Age pottery and Hallstatt girdle-plates—are also reproduced very satis- 
factorily by photographic processes. It is needless to point out what a boon 
this plan is to the reader—nor what a lot it must cost. 

The rich material, subjected by Schaeffer to a penetrating typological 
analysis, can be divided between several phases. The first colonization of 
the forest area is marked by a few graves on its fringe furnished with 
daggers, torcs, and pins of Bohemian and Hungarian Early Bronze Age 
type. These are succeeded by more widely distributed and richer burials, 
accompanied by Swabian or local Alsatian products, that flourished through- 
out the Middle Bronze Age. In the Late Bronze Age the influence of 
the urnfield culture from east of the Rhine and of the industry of the 
Swiss lake-dwellings makes itself felt in the pottery, bronzes, and even the 
burial rites (cremation was practised from the beginning, going back like 
the habit of barrow-building to the neolithic Corded Ware folk, though the 
inurnment of the ashes does not precede this phase), but the cultural con- 
tinuity is unbroken. 

The Hallstatt period seems to mark a real break at Haguenau, whereas 
in Wiirtemberg Kraft has triumphantly demonstrated the continuity 
between the Bronze and Iron Ages. Reinecke’s phase A is doubtless 
represented by Late Bronze Age graves, and the same may be true of 
Hallstatt B. But even C is rather obscure. The Late Hallstatt graves, 
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restricted again to the edge of the forest, are on the contrary abundant 
and richly furnished with girdle-plates, barrel-shaped armlets, and neck- 
rings with lateral loops—one of which found its way to Scotland in our 
local Late Bronze Age. This inventory is that of Schumacher’s Selz- 
Dangstetter culture, but its derivation from Bronze Age models cannot be 
demonstrated. Continuity downwards into La Téne I, however, seems 
likely enough. 

The apparent solution of continuity between the Bronze and Iron Ages 
complicates the question of chronology, especially when we learn from 
Nessel’s notes that a cup with fretwork decoration of pure Bronze Age 
type was found in a Late Hallstatt grave with kettle-drum fibulae! In 
other words, are we to assume a hiatus or to bring down the Bronze Age 
well into the eighth century? 

Be that as it may, these volumes make Alsace a bright patch on the 
archaeological map of Europe particularly welcome as an outpost towards 
the darkness of the Gaulish Bronze Age. Among the many important 
conclusions ably expounded by Schaeffer we can only note one or two: the 
progressive extension of colonization towards the heart of the forest up to 
the end of the Middle Bronze Age and its subsequent recession are con- 
nected with the desiccation of the sub-Boreal dry phase, and the subse- 
quent return of moister conditions in sub-Atlantic times. No industrial 
type reached Alsace during the earlier Bronze Age from Gaul ; all come 
from Central Europe. A number of industrial products, such as the girdle 
plates, and even certain kinds of glass bead, despite close analogies in other 
regions, seem to be of local manufacture. The lignite, so freely used in 
the Iron Age, came from local sources; the amber of both periods is 
Mediterranean rather than Baltic. V. Gorpon CHILDE. 


The Bronze Age. By V.Gorpon Cuitpg. 7$%x 5}. Pp. xii+258. 

Cambridge : at the University Press. 1930. 8s. 6d. 

We have had volumes galore on the Stone Age and works on Prehistory 
that tell us little if anything about later periods ; it was time, therefore, 
that some one should present us with a volume on the Bronze Age, and 
there is no one to whom it could better have been entrusted than Professor 
Gordon Childe. 

As the author points out, the Bronze Age in western Europe is rela- 
tively short as compared with the Stone and Iron Ages, but he quite 
rightly includes in it the Copper Age, which was a much more lengthy 
period in the Near East, where it witnessed the beginnings of almost every 
important element in civilization. Logically the Neolithic Age forms a 
part of this extended period, since, in Europe at least, it seems to be a 
Copper culture that has lost its knowledge of metal. The Neolithic Age 
has, however, been the subject of an earlier volume in this series from the 
pen of Mr. Burkitt, and this begins with the discovery of metal. 

As the volume is intended primarily for students of European archaeo- 
logy, the greater and more advanced civilizations of the Near East are 
only touched upon briefly, so as to throw light on the origin of metallurgy 
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and the basis of the chronology of the period. The bulk of the book is 
devoted to the Bronze Age in Central and Western Europe. 

The chapter on Metallurgy and Trade is most illuminating, for, though 
many of the chief points have been made before, they gain by being treated 
together as a complete essay. Most of the volume is devoted to a study of 
the metal objects themselves, their evolution, their synchronisms and their 
distribution : still the author has found space to touch on, all too lightly, 
the chief European cultures of the time, the Aunjetitz, the Lausitz, and 
the Terramara. In dealing with these he has, to a limited extent, described 
the pottery, but it has been impossible, within the limits imposed upon him, 
to discuss with any completeness the Bronze Age ceramics of Europe. 

One can whole-heartedly congratulate Professor Childe on having pro- 
duced an admirable introduction to the subject, well written and illustrated 
by a number of excellent plates. a. 5. as F 


Index of Potters’ Stamps on Terra Sigillata, ‘ Samian Ware’, with a supple- 
ment of stamps obtained or recorded during the period of printing the 
Index. By Fextx Oswatp, D.Sc., B.A., F.S.A., F.G.S. 13} x 8}. 
Pp. xxiii+ 428. Hand-printed and published by the author at Margi- 
dunum, East Bridgford, Notts. 1931. 36s. 

Ever since the investigation of Terra Sigillata was placed on a sound 
and scientific basis by Dragendorff in 1896 and Déchelette in 1904, students 
of Roman archaeology have felt the need of a comprehensive and ‘ reasoned’ 
list of potters’ stamps. But for the initiative and persistence of purpose 
of asingle scholar this want would still have remained unfulfilled. Now, 
in 1931, our Fellow Dr. Oswald has given us an index which will be 
sincerely welcomed, not only in this country but also on the continent. 

It does not redound to the credit of British archaeology that for want 
of financial help in its production, Dr. Oswald has been compelled to print 
and publish this important work entirely ‘ off his own bat’. 

The lists of potters’ stamps published in various volumes of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, although useful, are wholly uncritical ; they give 
no indication of date and no statement of the forms or shapes of the vessels 
stamped by these sigillata potters. In order to rectify, as far as possible, 
these deficiencies Dr. Oswald and his son Adrian have not only investigated 
home sources, but have also made frequent journeys to the continent, visiting 
many of the museums of France, Spain, Italy, Germany and the Nether- 
lands. 

The book is arranged in a thoroughly workman-like manner and is 
composed of a preface, a list of dated sites, of potteries with their approxi- 
mate dates, a chronological table, and the index of stamps. 

Students who consult this work should not fail to read the preface which 
is full of essential information. In this Dr. Oswald draws attention to 
the need of systematic work in connexion with many Central Gaulish 
potteries (p. x). Until this is done our knowledge of much decorated 
ware, broadly assignable to the first third of the second century, will remain 
incomplete. 


The list of dated sites is particularly valuable and useful. Many of these 
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sites were occupied during varying or different periods ; consequently their 
sigillata or samian ‘finds’ furnish important evidence of the working 
activity of various potters and also of the epochs when certain modes of 
decoration were in vogue. 

Dr. Oswald has, with a few exceptions, appended to each potter the 
date of his working activity. He rightly points out (p. vii) that it is con- 
venient to utilize the reigns of emperors for dating purposes and deprecates 
the attempt to arrive at an apparently more definite accuracy by giving 
actual years. As our knowledge advances it may however be possible to 
assign a Closer date to some of these potters, but within present-day limita- 
tions the work is thoroughly up-to-date. 

The reproduction in facsimile of all the stamps of these sigillata potters 
is beyond the bounds of practical possibility but Dr. Oswald promises us in 
the near future an Album of Stamps in facsimile. Labour, time and expense 
have alone precluded its inclusion in the present volume. Let us hope that 
some public-spirited and learned body will undertake its publication. 

Apart from its specific message, this work conveys many lessons. Perhaps 
the most important one is that of the economic unity or ‘ one-ness’ of the 
Roman Empire in the first two centuries of our era. As one of the many 
examples, demonstrating this fact, we find that the South Gaulish potter 
MOMMO exported his wares to Italy, Spain, Africa, Germany, the Nether- 
lands and north Britain. Again, this Index throws light upon the interesting 
question of the date when the provincial or ‘samian’ potter first invaded 
the home market of his Italian predecessors and contemporaries. “That 
this invasion was as early as the period Claudius-Nero is indicated by the 
discovery of the stamps of many pre-Flavian South Gaulish potters in 
Italy. Amongst them may be mentioned those of AQVITANVS, 
ARDACVS, CAPITO,COCVS, DAMONVS,_LEPIDVS,and MACCARVS. 
Indeed, there is evidence that the ceramic products of South Gaul even 
reached Africa and Greece (see Oxé, Ath. Mitt., lii, p. 216, Abb. 2, fig. 25) 
at this early date. 

A word must be said on the manner in which the book has been pro- 
duced. Dr. Oswald, not for the first time, has set up and printed a book with 
his own hands. ‘This at best would have been no light task, but it was 
made infinitely heavier by the very manner in which the material had to 
be presented, causing the author-printer to be confronted at once with 
technical problems of considerable magnitude. All of these he has success- 
fully surmounted, and both on the technical and the learned side he is to 
be congratulated on a notable personal achievement. He has produced 
a work which should be—and no doubt will be—the companion of every 
excavator of a Roman site, whether in this country or on the continent. 
It should find a place in the library of every museum. 1s oh 


Local papers, archaeological and topographical, Hampshire, Dorset and Wilt- 
shire. By Heywoop Sumner, F.S.A. 84x 54. Pp.248. London: 
Chiswick Press. 1931. 125. 6d. 


Eight of this series have been addressed to local societies, but those on 
Latchmore brook, hill-top ponds, and trees appear for the first time, and 
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the volume is enriched by maps and drawings, most of which are executed 
in the author’s own inimitable style. Dudsbury camp, four miles north 
of Bournemouth, follows the prevailing fashion in dating from the Early 
Iron Age; and another St. Catherine’s Hill, between the lower reaches 
of the Stour and Avon, is mapped and described, but no mention is made 
of the palaeolithic implements found in the gravel on its summit, well above 
the 100 ft. contour, which are now in a private collection at Christchurch. 
To some students of earthworks, ‘ bee-gardens’ and fairy-ring pounds will 
be novelties ; and Combs Ditch and Bokerly Dyke are viewed in the light 
of Pitt-Rivers’ excavations, the ditch on the north side of the rampart 
indicating a Romano-British defence or boundary in opposition to the 
West Saxons. Barrows on Ibsley Common, near the author’s home, have 
yielded cinerary urns with overhanging brim, unlike some found recently 
on the eastern edge of the Forest; and the mammoth tusk from the Avon 
valley-gravel at Ibsley 10-15 ft. above the river was certainly worth 
recording, as even Clement Reid did not say the last word on the local 
terraces. It is interesting to find evidence of Bronze Age cenotaphs in 
the New Forest as in Yorkshire ; and the presence of an inside ditch with 
a disc barrow is held to prove that the living feared the dead, and dreaded 
their return. ‘ Prehistoric man was wont to make his ditch against the 
enemy he feared, outside the defensive bank.’ In this connexion an 
ambiguity may be pointed out on p. 155. Norden’s survey of medieval 
coppices in the New Forest, dated 1609, is under discussion, and a table 
furnishes a brief, too brief, description of each, for Fence on bank, outside 
ditch may mean that the ditch is within the rampartor outside it. Presumably 
ditch outside is meant, as indicated on p. 149, where Norden’s plans are 
discussed. But this is the slightest of blemishes in a charming book with 
an adequate index; and many will be glad to have a permanent copy of 
Lady Congreve’ s verses on the burning qualities of various timbers. Publica- 
tion in Country Life and the Sunday Times was not enough. 
REGINALD A. SMITH. 


Thornton-le-Dale: Being the History of the People of Thornton, Ellerburn- 
cum-Farmanby, Roxby, Dalby, and Thornton Marishes from the earliest 
times to the present day. By Rectnatp W. Jerrery, M.A. 93 x 6. 
Pp. ix+ 354. Wakefield: West Yorkshire Printing Co. 1931. 
155. 

Somewhere in this book the author says that happy is the country that 
has no history. But if Thornton-le-Dale had unfortunately attained that 
state of felicity we should have been deprived of a book of great charm 
and interest. “The more successful village histories, among which this 
volume can be classed without hesitation, are those, perhaps, which show 
the manner of life of the inhabitants throughout the centuries. Mr. Jeffery 
is equally at home in his material, both in his personal knowledge of the 
district, and in the documentary evidence for his history ; and the records 
of the Forest of Pickering, in which Thornton lay, supply abundant 
evidence for the inhabitants and their forest offences. 

The first part of the book contains several chapters on village life from 
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the thirteenth century to the present day, followed by others on the school, 
and the churches of Thornton and Ellerburn. One other chapter, entitled 
‘The Hermits of Thornton’, deserves mention, more especially because it 
deals with the recent suggestions that Thornton-le-Dale was the Thornton 
in the diocese of York where Richard Rolle was born. These suggestions 
are examined with searching and remorseless criticism; and the array of 
reasons which have led some to select Thornton-le-Dale out of the many 
Thorntons in Yorkshire is shown to be largely due to ‘a doubtful interpola- 
tion, a century after his [Rolle’s] death, ina manuscript containing a short, 
but proved fallacious, account of his life’ (p. 39)—and toa plentiful supply 
of uncritical imagination. The tradition that Rolle was born at Thornton- 
le-Dale may well prove to have been short-lived. 

The second part of the book consists of a detailed history, well docu- 
mented, of seven manors—three in Thornton, and those of Ellerburn- 
cum-Farmanby, Roxby, Dalby and Thornton Marishes, the majority of 
which are now held by the family of Hill. Several well-known families 
are introduced, including those of Latimer, Hastings, and Cholmley ; and 
in the account of these the local interest is kept well in the foreground. 
Sometimes, perhaps, a too complete reliance is placed on written statements 
unsupported by documentary evidence ; as an example of this, chronological 
considerations forbid the possibility of Lucy de Thweng being the mistress 
of Peter de Mauley V during the period 1297 and 1304 (p. 203). Again, 
on p. 156, it is unlikely that ‘ the advowson of a third part of the church 
of Thornton’, and ‘a third part of the advowson’, which are mentioned 
in related grants, can both be technically correct ; and the phrase “ vicar 
of the mediety ’ (p. 160) suggests that there were two benefices in the same 
church, each having an incumbent instituted to the cure of souls—which 
was not apparently ‘the case. It is incorrect to style Walter Ledet ‘ baron 
Braybroke’ (p. 202); Asktell Malelak (p. 299) is more likely to be 
Ansketil Malcake than a member of the Mauley family; and the judge 
© Roger de Thurkill’ is usually known as Roger de Thurkilby (or Thirk- 
leby). 

The book is well printed and there is a useful 3 in. map of the parish. 
Some photographs would have been welcome, for the village of ‘Thornton- 
le-Dale, as Mr. Jeffery reminds us, has been adjudged ‘ the most beautiful 
in Yorkshire’. Cuar es Cray. 


Old London Bridge. By Gorpon Home. 9#x6}. Pp. xx+ 382. 
London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 1931. 315. 6d. 


The story of a medieval monument of such importance as Old London 
Bridge is bound to be packed with interest, and Mr. Gordon Home is to 
be felicitated on producing a volume which in its size and the wealth of its 
illustration pays fitting tribute to its subject. Although in intention it is 
obviously written for the popular taste, the author has been at some pains 
to give a precise description of the bridge and to collate and correct the 
pictorial records, and his chronological series of diagrams reconstructing 
its form at different periods is of real value. 

The significance of London Bridge, both as setting a seal to the strategic 
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importance of the city, and in providing it with one of its chief sources 
of life and growth needs no emphasis. ‘To students of architecture and 
to those who specially concern themselves with civic development, the 
circumstances of the building of the great work of Peter de Colechurch in 
1176, form an outstanding event. London Bridge was long a source of 
pride to the city and was famous throughout Europe, an interesting example 
of its interest among strangers being found in the carved representation of 
its crowded arches and houses which Mr. Home illustrates from a building 
in Dordrecht, dated 1617. Bridge building has always been so important 
an activity that even to-day among the multitudinous items of news a new 
bridge is a notable event; in the Middle Ages it had an even greater 
significance and no doubt loomed larger in the public news. 

The author himself agrees that the full history of London Bridge will 
not be written until the Bridge House Records have been thoroughly 
examined and explored. So great a task would have unnecessarily delayed 
the present volume, which deals in the main with pictorial and published 
records, but judging Mr. Home’s book by his own standard there are one 
or two matters that could be improved in a new edition. 

It is, for instance, somewhat strange that in the examination of these 
pictorial records there is no reference to the work of the London Topo- 
graphical Society which has reproduced, beside the general views of 
Wyngaerde, Visscher, and Hollar, seven of E. W. Cooke’ s drawings 
of London Bridge, and those of John Norden and Sutton Nicholls. ‘The 
Society’s reproduction of Norden’s view which is from a unique copy, 
engraved in 1597, is very much superior to the poor engraving ascribed 
to him in this book, and shows among other details the heads on the gate 
with the utmost clearness. In the case of the Sutton Nicholls view, 
Mr. Home has substituted a lithograph of R. Martin which is not only 
a different drawing but has none of the clearness or beauty of Nicholls’s 
original. But Wyngaerde’s is the view that has suffered most in repro- 
duction, thecharm of the artist’s forceful and expressive lines being altogether 
lost. Surely in a work of this importance it should be essential to reproduce 
direct from the drawings themselves. 

The List of Pictorial Records which might have been of much value is 
by no means complete nor does it include several drawings illustrated in 
the text; among them, the diptych belonging to the Society of Antiquaries 
by John Gipkyn, whose name has been omitted from the index. Merian’s 
view seems to have been altogether neglected, and this artist is not mentioned 
except in a stray reference regarding an anonymous drawing. 

Mr. Ambrose Heal’s chapter on Tradesmen’s cards of London Bridge 
provenance forms a welcome addition to the later history, and there are 
some useful lists and documents in the Appendices to the book. The 
instructions issued by Henry I to the bishop of Chichester quoted on 
pp: 338-9 are not, however, for the purpose of ‘imposing a tax for the 
repairs of London Bridge’ and ‘ for the maintenance of Pevensey Castle’, 
but just the opposite, since they relieve the manor of Alciston, held by 
Battle Abbey, of these dues. 

In the annals of the Bridge, nothing is more distressing than the brief 
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account, in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1832, of the finding of the grave 
of Peter de Colechurch in the floor of the lower chapel, and the disregard 
of his memory which allowed his remains to be dispersed with as little 
ceremony as the stones of the fabric. Mr. Home has gathered some 
information respecting the chapel originally built at the private cost of 
Peter, and later transformed in the fourteenth century. ‘There is at Sudeley 
Castle an oak figure representing God the Father, which was recovered 
from the Thames in a much worn condition, near the pier that bore the 
Chapel. It is described and figured in Archaeologia, xxxii, 409 where it 
is suggested that it may have once formed part of the fittings of the 
Chapel. W.H. G. 


St. Andrews Cathedral Museum. By Davip Hay Femino, LL.D. 9 x 53. 

Pp. xxvii+270. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 1931. 25s. 

This book is a catalogue raisonné of the objects preserved in the Cathedral 
Museum at St. Andrews; these divide themselves into five main classes 
and are sodescribed. ‘The first class is easily the most important, consisting 
as it does of the extensive and most interesting collection of Celtic monu- 
ments, high-crosses, slabs, etc. found in and near the cathedral. ‘These 
consist of 66 items, all or nearly all of them belonging to the later phases 
of Celtic art. A few preserve the Northumbrian vine-scroll in a degraded 
form and may perhaps be assigned to the ninth century, but the rest are 
all examples of the art in its purely Celtic form. It is curious that not 
a single example exhibits the curious symbols generally associated with the 
Pictish area. All these items are fully described and illustrated; many 
were used as building material in the medieval church and many were 
found, probably zm situ, in the cemetery surrounding St. Rule’s chapel. 

The second class—medieval monuments—is of no great importance, 
but includes a fine fifteenth-century head of a bishop. ‘The post-reforma- 
tion tombstones are a much more extensive collection and form a valuable 
series for the illustration of Scottish monumental sculpture and lettering 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. “The notes on these include 
literal transcripts of all the inscriptions and valuable biographical notes on 
the persons concerned. A fourth class is devoted to carved or moulded 
architectural fragments, and a fifth to miscellaneous small objects, seals, etc. 
Among the small objects is a sixteenth- or seventeenth-century jug broken 
by a grave-digger—‘I thocht it was jist a skull and ga’e it a crack wi’ my 
spade to see; but if I had kent it was a joog I woodna a done that!’ 

‘The book is admirably produced both in type and illustrations, and is 
a very valuable addition to the study of Scottish antiquities. “The author, 
who is honorary curator of the museum, has done his part with that success 
which results from a combination of enthusiasm, competence and 
research. 

Ancient Church Chests and Chairs in the Home Counties round Greater 

London. By Frepv Rog, R.I., R.B.C. 11x84. Pp. xii+130. 

London: Batsford. 1929. 215. 


The minor works of art which must once have existed in great numbers 
in our old parish churches were long unrecognized. Mr. Roe, in his 
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preface, tells the story of an Essex vicar who chopped up the oaken effigy 
of a knight, and used it for firewood, and there have been many similar 
instances. To mention one more: a ‘laborious and beloved pastor’ 
allowed some workmen, who were clearing out the parvis of his church, 
to take away a large quantity of old armour found there, and to sell it for 
old iron! Mr. Roe must rank with those who have helped to make the 
value of such legacies of the past better understood. ‘This volume is the 
result of tours, accompanied by camera and pencil, in the neighbourhood 
of Greater London and the Home Counties; in its pages the author 
describes and illustrates what he found there. 

There is, perhaps, a note of sadness that most of his readers will share. 
‘TI like to think of Ruislip in the old days when the Hawtreys held their 
seat at Eastcote.’ “There are, alas! far too many places that we like to 
think of ‘in the old days’; before they were made hideous by the jerry- 
builder, and the roar of motor traffic. Everything wasso very right, then. 
There was rarely a jarring note ; but it hardly seems the same now. These 
old chests, which Mr. Roe describes with such loving care, belong to 
a tradition that has lingered until the present day; but its hold is now 
rather tenuous. There is no doubt that the woodwork of our village 
churches was wrought by local craftsmen. Ina few districts old methods 
of cart and gate making still persist ; but that of church furniture has 
passed hence. 

In the middle ages ‘ each little settlement had its representatives [of the 
crafts] and these old-world artificers not only instinctively did good work, 
but somehow or other they managed to make a living out of it’. _Nowa- 
days, as Mr. Roe points out, church fittings are chosen from ‘the descriptive 
catalogue of some producing firm’, and the goods supplied are imitations 
of originals made in our villages in the days that are gone. ‘The best the 
man of skill can now hope for is to make things according to the designs 
of one of the clever draughtsmen who run what are called schools of 
craftsmanship ; for the opportunity ‘instinctively’ to do ‘good work’ is 
rare. 

Mr. Roe has given us a pleasant reminder of the numerous examples 
of genuine workmanship that exist in the vicinity of London, and this 
should help to widen public interest in them. ‘The danger, to-day, of 
works of art being ignorantly destroyed is slight; but the love and 
appreciation of these things must be ‘ more widely distributed among the 
masses’ if the craftsmanship that produced them is ever to be revived. 
Mr. Roe’s book is a step in that direction. 3. ae M. 





The History of the Washington Family. By H. Isham Longden, M.A., 
H.C.F., Rector of Heyford, Northants. 7} 4}. Pp. vii+ 56. 
Reprinted from The Genealogists’ Magazine. Northampton: Mark 
& Co. 1927. 35. 

The question of the birth and parentage of George Washington is 
naturally one that excites a great deal of interest in America as also in 
this country. Besides serious books dealing with the pedigree there has 
been sporadic discussion in many papers giving rise to interesting letters 
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from masters of the craft like our late Fellow Mr. Challenor Smith, and 
from others whose letters were neither then nor now of any value at all 
except as exhibitions of ignorance. Our Fellow Mr. Isham Longden in 
the book under review has thought it necessary to apologize for this 
further book after all that has preceded it. 

No apology can be needed ; for the view of an acknowledged master of 
Northamptonshire genealogy must in any case be of value were Mr. 
Longden not ina position to do more than marshal known facts. But he 
has been able by dint of careful study of local records to establish the 
parentage of Amphillis, the wife of the Rev. Lawrence Washington, 
Rector of Purleigh in Essex, a parentage which up till now has eluded all 
enquirers. 

The book is carefully printed and only one misprint—that of the name 
of Mr. Waters on p. 52—has been detected. ‘There is a valuable fac- 
simile of John Washington’s letter to his half sister and some pleasant 
illustrations by Duncan Monk. 

It is a pleasure to be able to give the heartiest commendation to this 


excellent book. RG. 


The House of Whitelaw: a short history from A.D. 1400 to A.D.1900. By 
H. Vincent WHITELAW. Q3+53. Pp. xii+206. Glasgow: Jack- 
son, Wylie. 1928. 215. 

This volume of family history is distinguished from many others by 
the fact that the author has a literary style which enables him to present 
the facts which he establishes about his family in an attractive and read- 
able form which appeals to readers who are not connected by ties of 
blood with the Whitelaws. ‘They took a sufficient part in many scenes 
of Scotch history to attract attention from the outside world. Mr. White- 
law shows the connexion of the earliest member of the family he treats of 
with the Swintons, making him sixth son of Sir John Swinton and Lady 
Margaret Stuart. It may be that he has other evidence establishing that 
he was a sixth son, though all the evidence he presents of this fact seems 
to be the brisure or difference the earliest Whitelaw adopted on his arms 
which was a lis. It may well be doubted if any inference as to seniority 
can at such an early date be drawn from a difference of this sort. Mr. 
Whitelaw may have been misled on this point by thinking that Fox 
Davies whom he quotes is anything of an authority, and it might be well 
for him to consult Dr. Woodward’s book where he will find a luminous 
chapter on the subject written with all the authority of that distinguished 
Scotch herald. On another heraldic point Mr. Whitelaw has luckily gone 
to an authority who can be depended on, Mr. F. P. Barnard. 

Mr. Whitelaw’s third chapter treats of a very interesting character, 
Archdeacon Archibald Whitelaw, who added to his ecclesiastical duties 
those of Lyon King of Arms. ‘Those interested in costume might well 
have been glad to learn how an archdeacon wore the tabard of a King 
of Arms with his other vestments but, as was to be expected, Mr. Whitelaw 
has no information to give us on this subject, which isa pity ; as it might 
have added to the gaiety of antiquaries as much as Sir Peter Legh at 
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Winwick has to the gaiety of brass rubbers. Butin any case Mr. Whitelaw 
has given us some interesting details about certain flags used and about 
certain ‘delinquents’ in Lanarkshire in the times of the Covenant. 
The book is pleasantly printed and has (for a wonder) a sufficient 
index. R: GG. 


Supplement to Charters and Records of Neales of Berkeley, Yate, and Cor- 
sham. By JoHN ALEXANDER Neate. 11x 7}. Pp. v+84. 

Further addenda to Supplement to Charters and Records of Neales of Berke- 
ley, Yate, and Corsham. By Joun ALexaNnpER NEALE. II x 7}. 
Pp. 85-104. London and Warrington: Mackie. 1927, 1929. 
This supplement and the addenda to it refer to a volume which is not 

in the Society’s library, but a large part of them can be understood in the 

main without reference to the principal book. ‘The author has wisely 
printed additional charters and records bringing the history down to date. 

He also gives some extracts from Kelham’s book on Domesday published in 

1788. Since that year a good deal of research has been devoted to the 

great Record, and it might have been better to give extracts from some 

more recent authority.. The little note on the ever interesting Berkeley 
family would scarcely pass modern tests, and a reference to the new 

G.E.C. would be more useful. On p. 58 the bishop of Coutances is by 

a slip called of Constance. Otherwise the printing seems admirable. 


A Catalogue of British Family Histories. By T.R.THomson. 7} x 43. 

Pp. viii+ 158. London: Murray. 1928. 7s. 6d. 

A new edition of Dr. Marshall’s Genealogists’ Guide is long overdue as 
the last was published in 1903. Since that date much learning and 
much research have been devoted to the making of pedigrees, and without 
the necessary guide the seeker after truth may well miss it. Meanwhile 
we must be thankful for this instalment, though Mr. Thomson’s limited 
scope involves a corresponding limit to its usefulness, which is so narrow 
that the volume cannot take the place of the general guide. ‘The diffi- 
culty of tracing these books is all the greater because so many of them 
are privately printed. Mr. Thomson is therefore to be congratulated on 
his book. Its size does not by any means measure the trouble involved in 
compiling it. 


Pedigree of Bowen of Court ew. Compiled by Lieut.-Col. E. R. Cot- 
tingham, M:V.O. 11x73. Pp. 36. London: Saint Catherine 
Press. 1927. 218. 

There is a valuable pedigree of the more recent descents of the Bowens 
of Bowen’s Court co. Cork in the fourth volume of Crisp’s Visitation of 
Ireland, and the pedigree here given supplies the earlier part of that pedi- 
gree, for the Bowens there treated of were connected with those of co. 
Glamorgan. Welsh pedigrees frequently give rise to a good deal of dis- 
pute, so Col. Cottingham is wise in relying here on records which cannot 
be challenged such as Feet of Fines, Wills and the like. But this mode 
of establishing a pedigree is laborious even if the labour involved is pleas- 
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ant; and the mere sifting of the large number of notes that are made in 
the necessary searches takes a very long time indeed. Col. Cottingham 
may well be congratulated on the success he has achieved. 


Horace’s Sabine Farm. By G. Lucut, translated by G. Bagnani. 63 x 43. 

Pp. 71. Rome: Morpurgo. 1930. 8 dre. 

This little brochure gives an excellent account of the surroundings, 
excavation and remains of the country villa in the valley of the Licenza, 
identified as Horace’s Sabine Farm. The villa as originally built had a 
corridor and peristyle in front and two wings behind. ‘The added bath- 
block is assigned to Horace himself, and there are signs of reoccupation 
in the second century. During the middle ages it was again reoccupied 
as a religious house, though there is no indication of its status as such. 
‘The remains were excavated in 1911 and 1915-16. ‘The illustrations in 
photogravure are excellent and there is a plan of the villa at the end. 


Pattern: A Study of Ornament in Western Europe from 1180 to 1900. 
By Joan Evans, D.Lit. In two volumes. 11} x 8}. Pp. xxxvi+ 
179; xv+249. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1931. £7. 7s. 
This work does not represent an effort to trace the development of 

pattern from its humble beginnings in ancient times; but starts at the 
date when what we now call ‘Gothic’ art had definitely arrived. The 
author states, in her introduction, that her main intention has been ‘ to 
trace the development of the motives of ornament in western Europe from 
the time of the rise of Gothic architecture to the dawn of the present 
century ’, and it is, perhaps, with ornament rather than pattern that she 
deals. Her work is upon ‘art’ rather than upon the crafts which have been 
and must always be our only source of good pattern design. Her language 
is that of the connoisseur rather than that of the student. The author 
recognizes that ‘up to the end of the fifteenth century there was no dis- 
tinction between “‘ fine ” and applied arts in men’s minds’ ; but rather over- 
looks the sad fact that since the distinction was made the output of beauti- 
ful things has seriously declined. It will now be clear that it is as a book 
upon art, or ornament, that we must discuss this work. 

The difference between medieval art, and the so-called ‘ fine’ arts is 
well brought out in a sentence from the pen of the late Professor W. R. 
Lethaby : ‘ The northern forests had nurtured a people who could do no 
other than build according to their ideals; not knowing but only doing.’ 
The ‘ fine’ artists—especially in architecture, with whom Miss Evans 
largely deals—reverse this order. With them it is a case of not doing but 
only knowing, or, perhaps, of being regarded as knowing. It is, in fact, 
the glossary of the craft their art presupposes, with which they are 
familiar. In medieval times knowledge of this glossary was universal, but 
with the advent of the ‘ fine’ artist, it appears to have been ‘turned from 
the service of the many to the spiritual expression of those whose percep- 
tive spirit transcends that of the rest’. Experience has taught us how 
disastrous this process has proved. 

In her second volume, Miss Evans fully instructs us respecting the rise 
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of the connoisseur, and he may be recognized as representing the ‘ aristo- 
cracy of taste’ from whom those ‘ outside his privileged class’ have since 
received their ‘art’ at ‘second hand’. Like discarded clothes, it reaches 
them a little out of date’. ‘It will be found’, the author adds, ‘ that it is 
in the commonplaces of the decorative arts that the great artist finds the 
genres and the types that he transmutes into creations at once nobler and 
more personal’. ‘The source from which the ‘ perceptive spirit’ of the 
‘ great artist’ derives its means of expression is truly stated, if we may 
limit the application of the extract to the day of the ‘fine’ artists ; but 
we Cannot accept it, without reservation, for ‘ all times’. 

There are few who will agree with the author that ‘ Gothic’ architec- 
ture was ‘a new creation’. ‘That it was ‘a feat of the intellect’ is un- 
questioned ; but not in the way Miss Evans seems to imply. Its origin is 
hardly capable of definite attribution ; but it was certainly not manufac- 
tured as the result of the mere intellectual activity of the twelfth-century 
builders of the Ile de France. It was developed as the outcome of long 
experiment, and very rapidly during the half century preceding the 
opening of our author’s enquiry. Influence came from innumerable 
sources. It must, perhaps, be confessed that Miss Evans does not throw 
a great deal of new light upon the problem of origin. “The development 
of all forms of ornament is very fully treated, and it would be impossible 
to express sufficient admiration for the beautiful plates with which, 
throughout, these two volumes are illustrated. Attention should, how- 
ever, be drawn to the unsupported statement, p. 54, that the Douce 
Apocalypse was ‘ written in France’. Dr. M. R. James favours an English 
provenance for this manuscript, and his views may not be set aside. No 
authority on the subject has definitely disputed them, although all are not 
yet convinced. Other statements that should be referred to authority, 
or supplemented by explanation, occur elsewhere in this work. 

The chapter on Heraldry must be used with care. Heraldry was 
certainly not, as the author suggests, in any way the result of the intro- 
duction in the twelfth century of the closed helm. Much earlier helmets 
rendered the face unrecognizable. William of Normandy found it neces- 
sary at Hastings to remove his helm in order to convince his followers 
that he still lived. Mr. Oswald Barron, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
11th ed., to which Miss Evans has referred, but by which she seems not 
to have been convinced, writes ‘ Nothing is more certain than that neither 
armorial banners nor shields of arms were borne by either side at Hast- 
ings’. It is further impossible to allow that ‘the devices of blazonry 
were in some sort the symbol of the church’s great attempt to order and 
to Christianize war’. “The churchmen at a later date adopted armorial 
bearings because everyone of standing used them, and sufficient reason can 
invariably be given for their use in the silietnenalat of churches. It may be 
that in several instances the author’s views upon this subject have been 
hastily formed, and that they will be disputed by other students ; but it is not 
possible here to discuss them at length. Her chapter provides an admir- 
able guide to where original examples of the heraldry of all periods may 
be studied, and will thus prove of value. We may, perhaps, be forgiven 
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if we protest against the description of the leopards of England as ‘ three 
passant guardant lioncels’. 

What has happened to art since the reformation is the subject of the 
second volume, and, as in the first, immense numbers of examples are 
mentioned and illustrated. The fashions and crazes of the various periods 
are all afforded considerable space ; but in this journal they may be given 
but little. In her concluding paragraph Miss Evans writes, ‘ Above every- 
thing we must be sincere to our perception alike of fact and vision ; for 
so may we hope to create ornament that shall make our surroundings 
beautiful for us in our time and shall truly mirror our age for posterity ’. 
We shall do the latter whether we will or no. Future generations will 
clearly detect, in what we bequeath to them, our ‘ blind imitation of the 
past’ which has led us ‘astray into labyrinths of dead beauty to which we 
have lost the clue’. It is the sincerity that we require. The courage to 
face the facts which clearly emerge whenever art is discussed; but are 
promptly smothered among vague and high sounding words. If only we 
consider the past impartially, without preconceptions, we can at least 
discover how differently all that is undeniably beautiful was produced, 
from the so-called artistic methods of to-day ; but we fear the price of 
admitting our error. If ever we are able to muster that courage, then, 
perhaps ‘in the handiwork of our craft shall be our prayer’, and we shall 
begin to create works of art that future generations will be able to ad- 
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history, by Rev. J. W. Hayes; Moreton mill, by T. C. Angus; Essex 
incumbents, 1346-55; Ancient instruments of correction in Essex ; 
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Pretor W. Chandler; The rebuilding of Doctors Commons, by Edith A. 
Pickard and E. Jeffries Davis ; Doctors Commons: the later history of 
the property, by E. Jeffries Davis; Nevill’s Court, Fetter Lane, by 
W. G. Bell ; Particulars of properties in the City of London belonging to 
St. John’s College, Oxford, by the Rev. H. E. Salter. 

Fournal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, no. 16, in- 
cludes :—The mixture of cults in Canaan in relation to the history of 
Hebrew religion, by Prof. S. H. Hooke; Forms and features of ancient 
Hebrew poetry : a possible aid to the solution of Old Testament diffi- 
culties, by Principal I. W. Slotki; An ancient patriotic poem, by Rev. 
}. &. Towers ; More notes on sand, by Prof. M. A. Canney. 

The Journal of the Manx Museum, June 1931, includes :—Unpublished 
documents in the Manx Museum. 

Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 24, part 2, contains :—The houses of the 
dukes of Norfolk in Norwich, by E. A. Kent; Camping, a forgotten 
Norfolk game, by R. W. Ketton-Cremer; Caistor excavations, by Prof. 
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D. Atkinson ; Gaywood Dragge, 1486-7, by H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence ; 
Literature relating to Norfolk archaeology and kindred subjects, 1930, 
by G. L. Stephen. 

Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th series, vol. 8, contains :—Julius Verus and 
Hadrian’s Wall, by Sir George Macdonald ; The Walbottle (Throckley) 
hoard of Roman coins, by W. P. Hedley: The Renaissance heraldry of 
Northumberland, by C. H. Hunter Blair ; Trefoil rear-arches, by H. L. 
Honeyman; Bronze Age settlement of the north of England, by A. 
Raistrick ; Some early furniture in the Keep and Black Gate, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, by T. Wake; An introduction to the excavation ' of Chester- 
holm-Vindolanda, by E. Birley; A gunner’s compound compass or Eng- 
lish callipers, by Parker Brewis; The bath-house at the fort of Chesters 
(Cilurnum), by Sir George Macdonald; Excavations on Hadrian’s Wall 
between Heddon-on-the-Wall and North Tyne in 1930, by F. G. Simp- 
son and E. Birley; ‘The Capheaton bowl, by J. D. Cowen. 

Transactions of the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and 
Archaeological Society, 1930, contains :—The preliminary excavations of 
Verulamium, 1930, by Mrs. R. E. M. Wheeler; King James I and 
St. Albans abbey, by the Rev. H. O. Cavalier; The Ramryge chantry, 
by E. Woolley ; The Romano-British cemetery at the Grange, Wel- 
wyn, by W. P. Westell; The great tower of St. Albans abbey church, 
with a description of repairs recently carried out among its ancient timbers, 
by J. C. Rogers; Neolithic site at Oxhey, near Watford, by N. Davey. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society, vol. 76, in- 
cludes :—Some village families, by Sir Mathew Nathan; Inscription to 
Flavius Valerius Severus found at Stoke-under-Ham, 1930, by H. St. 
George Gray; Consecration crosses on Somerset and Dorset churches, 
by F. C. Eeles ; Monumental effigies in Somerset, supplement ti, by A. C. 
Fryer ; Babington House and High Downside, by Lord Hylton ; Excava- 
tions at Cheddar, by R. F. Parry, H. St. George Gray, N. C. Cooper, 
and J. W. Jackson; Excavation of Pool Farm barrow, west Harphill, 
by Very Rev. Father Horne; Roman remains found at Middle Chin- 
nock, by H. St. George Gray ; Saxon cemetery, Camerton, by Very Rev. 
Father Horne; Pilton medieval embroidery, by Very Rev. Father Horne ; 
Early ownership of Sedgemoor; The Saxon charters of Somerset, iv, by 
G. B. Grundy; Report of the Annual meeting at Yeovil, 1930. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, vol. 20, part 3, con- 
tains :—Screenwork in the county of Suffolk, part ii, by W. W. Lillie ; 
The seal of a prior of Stoke-by-Clare, by Rev. E. Farrer; The chapel of 
St Nicholas, Gipping, by P. J. Turner ; Great Ashfield Cross, by Rev. H. 
Copinger Hill; Hedington Cross, by Rev. H. Copinger Hill. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 3, no. 6. includes :—The borough and 
mint of Rye in the reign of Stephen, by W. J. Andrew; Salmon’s 
chantry, Arundel, by W. D. Peckham ; The Sussex manors of Francis 
Carewe ; Opal glass: boric and lead oxides in early glass, by E. W. 
Hulme ; The churchwardens’ account of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. 
Pressey ; Sussex entries in London parish registers, by W. H. Challen ; 
Sussex church plans: St. John Baptist, Clayton, and St. Margaret, 
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Ditchling ; Excavations at Hollingbury, by E. C. Curwen; St. Roche’s 
chapel, Goodwood, by E. C. Curwen; Whitehawk neolithic camp, 
Brighton, by E. C. Curwen ; St. Bartholomew’s, Winchelsea ; ‘The Camp 
Hill mystery mounds, Ashdown Forest, by I. D. Margary; Manor of 
Horndean, by R. Morris ; Grove names, by A. Mawer. 

William Salt Society Collections, 1928, contains :—Ancient deeds pre- 
served at the Wodehouse, Wombourne, edited by G. P. Mander; Calendar 
of early charters, &c., in the possession of Lord Hatherton, by Miss 
H. L. E. Garbett; Churchwardens’ accounts of All Saints’ church, Wal- 
sall, 1462-1531, edited by G. P. Mander; The date of the Perton 
charter; Benolt’s Visitation, 1533; The Roman camp on Ashwood 
Heath ; Two Staffordshire elections to lost Parliaments. 

The Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, June 1931, includes : :—Scratch 
dials on Wiltshire churches, by R. G. V. Dymock; The ‘sanctuary’ on 
Overton Hill, near Avebury, by Mrs. Cunnington ; ; Notes on farming 
families of the nineteenth century in Wiltshire, by E. Coward ; Extracts 
from the accounts of the overseers of the parish of Box, Wilts., from 
November 26, 1727, to April 17, 1748, by A. S. Mellor; Easton Down, 
Winterslow, South Wilts., flint mine excavation, 1930, by J. F. S. Stone ; 
A settlement site of the Beaker period on Easton Down, Winterslow, 
South Wilts., by J. F. S. Stone; A hoard of bronze implements from 
Donhead St. Mary and a stone mould from Bulford, in Farnham 
Museum, by A. D. Passmore. 

Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society, new series, 
vol. 7, contains :—The church bells of Worcestershire, part 6, by H. B. 
Walters; A note on a sketch of Worcester cathedral circa 1820, by the 
Dean of Worcester ; The history of Clifton-on-Teme, continued, by Rev. 
R. G. Griffiths ; A medieval tomb at Little Malvern, by W. J. C. Bering- 
ton; The excavations of Oliver’s Mount, Shrawley Wood, in 1928-30, 
by S. W. Masterman ; Some old Worcestershire churches and parochial 
chapels, by E. A. B. Barnard. 

Fournal of the County Kildare Archaeological Society, vol. ii, no. 2, con- 
tains :—Carlow castle, by Rev. W. Miller; Art MacMurrough and 
Richard II, by E. O” ~ oole ; Find of bog butter at Feddancoyle, Kilte- 
gan, Co. Wicklow, by E. O’ T oole ; Cist at Knocknatubrid, Tullow, co. 
Carlow, by E. O’ Toole ; Rathgall : the Rath of the foreigners, by G. H. 
Orpen ; A list of Irish sheriffs, 1685-6, by H. A. S. Upton; Index to 
Kildare Marriage Licence bonds, by Major G. O’Grady. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 86, part 1, contains :—Offa’s Dyke: a 
field survey (sixth report) by Cyril Fox; A find of gold nobles at Borth, 
Cardigan, by G. C. Brooke; The Levelinus inscription at Pentrefoelas, 
by R. A. S. Macalister ; Geological report on Uriconium, by T. C. Can- 
trill ; Ihe Roman legionary fortress at Caerleon in Monmouthshire, by 
V. E. Nash-Williams ; Bonedd y Saint, E., by Rev. A. W. Wade-Evans ; 
Polished celt from Blaina, Monmouthshire, by V. E. Nash-Williams ; 
The Ogmore Castle stone, by D. R. Paterson; Bronze ornament found 
in Pembroke Castle, Febuary 1931; Perforated stone object found at 
Rossett, by C. Carter; Hippocampus as a motif in Celtic art, by C 
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Matheson; An ancient sun-dial at Clynnog, by H. H. Hughes; Spindle- 
whorls from Braich y Dinas, Penmaenmawr ; Ethnographical specimens 
reported as Cambrian, by Lily F. Chitty. 

Y Cymmrodor, vol. 42, includes:—The Catholic church in the Welsh 
laws, by T. P. Ellis; Three old foundations (Clynnog, Llanrhychwyn, 
and Llangeinwen), by Archdeacon A. O. Evans; The Celtic renaissance 
and how to forward it, by Rev. G. Hartwell Jones; A Caernarvonshire 
inventor (John Williams, Joan Madog), by I. C. Peate; Phylipiaid Ardu- 
dwy—a survey and a summary, by W. LI. Davies. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 5, part 4, includes :—The 
death of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, by Prof. J. E. Lloyd; The personal 
name Ankaret, by Prof. J. E. Lloyd; Animal remains from Caerwent, 
by C. Matheson ; Current work in Welsh archaeology, by W. F. Grimes 
and C. Fox. 

Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmodorion, 1929-30, in- 
cludes :—The non-ferrous metallurgical industries in South Wales and 
Welshmen’s share in their development, by D. O. Evans; The contribu- 
tion of Welshmen to music, by Rev. J. L. Davies ; Llangwyryfon and 
certain place names in Cardiganshire, by G. A. Stephens. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 54, in- 
cludes :—Laugharne, extension of churchyard, early burials ; Llandeilo- 
Fawr charity, 1794; Carmarthen, wine, beer trade; Penlle’r castell ; 
Will of Griffith Jones, rector of Llanddowror, proved 1767 ; Admiral- 
courts, Carmarthen ; Will of John Edwards, Rhydygors, 1705; Will of 
John Lewis, Carmarthen, 1708. 

Société Fersiaise, Bulletin Annuel, 1929, includes:—Charles Robin, 
pioneer of the Gaspé fisheries, by A. C. Saunders; Heraldry in Jersey ; 
Letters of King Charles II, by the late E. T. Nicolle; Archaeological 
researches at the Minquiers, July 1928, by A. D. B. Godfray ; Remains 
of a megalithic monument at La Coupe, by Rev. C. Burdo. 

The volume for 1930 includes :—Excavations on Icho Island, July 
1929; Report on the excavation of the dolmen des Géonnais at Vin- 
chelez de Bas, by H. J. Baal ; The corsairs of Jersey, by A. C. Saunders ; 
The seigneurs and manors of Longueville, by C. Langton ; Report on the 
reparations and investigations in Mont Orgueil castle, 1921-9, by N. V. L. 
Rybot. 

“The Indian Antiquary, May 1931, includes :—Notes on the Nicobar 
Islanders, by the late Sir R. C. Temple; A stone relief from Kalinga 
Railing, by S. Kramrisch ; Possible origin of the caste system, by B. 
Bonnerjea; The Scattergoods and the East India Company, by the late 
Sir R. C. Temple. 

June 1931 includes :—Vishnu’s Paradevata Paramarthya sculptured at 
Mahabalipur, by R. Srinivasa Raghava Ayyangar; St. Thomas in 
southern India, by P. J. Thomas; The date of the compilation of 
Kautalya’s Artha-Sastra, by Pran Nath. 

July 1931 includes :—The date of the compilation of Kautalya’s Artha- 
Sastra (A.D. 484-510) by Pran Nath; Remarks on the Nicobar Islanders 
and their country, by the late Sir R. C. Temple; Note on certain signs 
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inscribed on pottery found in ancient funeral urns in South India, by 
Pharmacien-Commandant Numa Laffitte; The Scattergoods and the 
East India Company, by the late Sir R. C. Temple. 

The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. i. no. 1, 
contains :——Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; Note on a cemetery at Karm 
al Shaikh, Jerusalem; A hoard of Phoenician coins ; Medieval ‘Ajliin : 
the castle; A Fatimid coin-die; ‘Loop pattern’ decorating lead sarco- 
phagi; Satura epigraphica Arabica ; A medieval Arabic description of the 
Haram of Jerusalem. 

Bulletin of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, May 1931, in- 
cludes :—Large Etruscan jar of red Impasto ware; A scarab of Shabaka ; 
Geometric tomb-group from Athens; A triple jug; East Greek plastic 
vase in the form of a hare; Byzantine coins in China; The cross-bow ; 
A bronze toilet pin; A Roman bronze bowl; Three medieval pitchers ; 
Recent accessions to the Armoury. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 35, no. 2, contains :—A Greek 
element in Egyptian dancing, by C. J. Kraemer; A hoard of coins found 
in the Theatre district of Corinth in 1930, by T. L. Shear; Bouzyges 
and the first plough on a krater by the painter of the Naples Hephaistos, 
by D. M. Robinson; Associated divinities in Greek temples, by A. C. 
Schlesinger. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 40, no. 1, in- 
cludes :—A contemporary British account of General Sir William Howe’s 
military operations in 1777, by R. F. Seybolt. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, June 1931, includes :— 
Chinese bronze mirrors of the second century, B.c., by K. Tomita; A 
stucco head from Central Asia, by A. Coomaraswamy; Pickman family 
silver, by K. Clark ; “Iwo madonna spoons, by K. Clark. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 22, no. 1, includes :—The colonial village 
built at Salem, Massachusetts, in the spring of 1930, byG. F. Dow; The 
Pike-Streeter tavern, Waterford, Vermont, by Mabel Hall Walter; The 
story of some New England girls who were captured by Indians and taken 
to Canada, by Emma L. Coleman ; The Concord antiquarian collection 
and its setting, by Hazel E. Cummin. 

Wiener Préahistorische Zeitschrift, Band 8, Heft 1, includes :—Keltic 
coins of the Athene-Alkis type, by the late Freiherr von Koblitz: ‘Natural’ 
antiquities, by L. Franz; Notes on the pre- and protohistory of Lower 
Austria, by H. Mitscha Marheim; Bog finds in Salzburg, by M. Hell; 
New La Téne finds in Lower Austria, by F. Wimmer; A bronze Cauca- 
sian girdle buckle in the Vienna Vélkerkundemuseum, by F. Han¢€ar ; 
Keltic bronze figures, by R. Pittioni; Two silvered brooches from Teiritz- 
berg, by K. Kriegler; The dating of the Babska figures, by L. Franz; 
A bronze axe from Goeling, by M. Hell; The question of the age and 
the cultural position of the Kuckucksbad station, by J. Bayer; A neolithic 
figure mould, by F. Hautmann. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. xlix (1931), fasc. i, ii—Fragment in the 
British Museum of a Syriac life of St. lazdbozid, a Persian martyr, by 
P. Peeters ; Some dates of the Hieronymian Martyrology, by H. Delehaye: 
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The ‘Invention’ of the relics of St. Stephen was attracted to Aug. 2 or 3 
by the feast of St. Stephen the Pope on the first of these days ; Corruptions 
in entry for June 19, the feast of SS. Gervasius and Protasius; Sept. 8, 
St. Timothy of Antioch and the martyrs of Caesarea; Text of Bede’s 
Martyrology printed froma MS. belonging to the Vatican Basilica; Irish 
notes by P. Grosjean; Miracles of St. Macarius, and the Translation of 
the body of St. Stephen to Rome, from a MS. in the Public Library of 
Saint-Omer. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux d’ Art et d Histoire, Bruxelles, Mai, 1931, 
contains : Complementary pieces to the Gothic tapestries in the Museum, 
by M. Crick-Kuntziger; Persian bronzesin the Museum, by L. Speleers; 
Attic vases with marriage scenes, by V. Verhooger. 

Acta Archaeologica, vol. ii, part 1 (Copenhagen: Levin & Munks- 
gaard, 1931). Over 400 coin-hoards have been found in the Baltic island 
of Gottland, and T. J. Arne describes in French two new finds of solidi 
(about 530-60). H. P. L’Orange writes in German on stone portrait- 
busts of the Tetrarchs; and P. Norland and B. Thordeman make a German 
contribution to the history of medieval armour in a paper on gauntlets 
from the battle of Wisby in 1361, with many figures and diagrams. There 
isan English note on remnants of Iron Age houses on Oland by M. Sten- 
berger, with plans of excavated sites; and R. Norberg’s German note on 
moss-finds in Scania contains illustrations of bronzes with pairs of out- 
turned horses’ heads, much like the Stanwick example recently figured in 
this Fournal (xi, 128). They are assigned to the first half of the fifth 
century of our era. The editor, J. Brondsted of Copenhagen, writes in 
English on an early Bronze Age hoard in the Danish National Museum, 
which includes two perforated axe-hammers finely engraved and a curious 
mace-head. ‘The place of discovery was Faardrup in West Zealand, and 
the date probably fifteenth century, B.c. 

Sitzungsberichte der Gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft, 1929, includes :— 
Note on the archive material for the ‘Skytte-Zeit’ in the history of 
Livonia, by R. Liljedahl; The Schloss Poltsamaa, an eighteenth-century 
Estonian monument, by W. Waga; Note on East Baltic jewellery of the 
later Stone Age, by H. Moora; ‘Classical’ sculpture in Estonia, by W. 
Waga; Some early historic antiquities from Silesia and their relationship 
with the Baltic and Scandinavia, by E. Petersen; The Records and their 
use in Estonia for the Swedish period, by O. Liiv; The problem of the 
‘Kannel’ [a form of psaltery], by E. Arro. 

Finskt Museum, vol. 37, includes :—The funeral banner of Eric von 
der Lindes, by A. W. Rancken; Finnish round ‘serpent’ brooches in 
Sweden, by E. Floderus ; Two pieces of furniture by P. J. Bergs, by K. K. 
Meinander; The first Germans, by T. E. Karten; Finds in Schloss of 
Abo, by S. Rinne. 

Suomen Museo, vol. 37, includes :—An unusual Bronze Age find from 
Ksp. Pernié , by A. M. Tallgren ; Remains of an early church in Padasjoki, 
by I. Krongvist ; The Roman cemetery at Karsimaki, by H. Salmo. 

Bulletin de la Société nationale aes Antiquaires de France, 1930, con- 
tains :—The anonymous painter known as the painter ‘de Joyeuse ’, by 
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L. Dimier ; Periods in the building of the abbey church of Chezal-Benoit, 
by F. Deshouliéres ; Vaulted naves in the Vendémois, by Abbé Plat; The 
armorials of the commune of Servance, by M. Prinet; Excavations at 
St. Remy, by J. Formigé; A Roman inscription from Djedita, by R. 
Cagnat; Repairs to Reims cathedral after the coronations, by L. Demaison; 
A fifteenth-century MS. of the Office for the Dead, by J. Meurgey; A 
cryptographic alphabet, by F. de Mély; The chasse of Mummole at 
St. Benoit-sur-Loire, by J. Herbert; The casque ‘@ crista transversa’, 
and the Greco-Asiatic group of the lion and warrior from Les Baux in the 
museum at Avignon, by F. Benoit; The abbreviation ‘Ob’ on the book- 
plate of the Grand Bastard of Burgundy, by F. de Mély; Note on Dine 
Raponde, by Col. Andrieu; A porte a faux at St. Genest, Lavardin, by 
Abbé Plat ; The prehistoric sanctuary of Maubrun, by R. Lussier; The 
reliquary of Faucourt and its donor, by M. Prinet; Terra-cotta votive 
chariots from Syria, by Comte du Mesnil du Buisson; The oriental 
origin of the Etruscans, by V. Chapot; An inscription commemorating 
the gifts of Louis XIV and Anne of Austria to the hospital at Aix-en- 
Provence, by Comte du Mesnil du Buisson; The heraldry on the tomb 
of Philippe Pot, by M. Prinet; Guillaume and Jean de Saint-Romain, 
sculptors of the fourteenth century, by H. Stein. 

Revue Archéologique, tome 32, novembre—décembre, 1930, contains :— 
Pre-Roman villages in the Iberian peninsula, by R. Lantier and Abbé 
Breuil; Bas-relief no. 26 in Mariemont museum, by H. Lévy-Bruhl ; 
Neither Flémalle nor Falin, by S. Reinach; Samnite warriors and 
gladiators, by P. Couissin; Review of Roman epigraphical publications, 
1930, by R. Cagnat and M. Besnier. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique francaise, tome xxviii, no. 3, mars 
1931. Experiments by MM. Cabrol and Coutier show that long thin 
blades of flint are best detached from the core by a wooden hammer, and 
such perishable tools were probably often used by prehistoric man (p. 170). 
Dr. Henri Martin figures a bas-relief, representing two goats confronted, 
from the Solutré workshop of Le Rocin Charente. ‘The industry of Early 
Le Campigny is discussed by Commandant Octobon in connexion with 
Champlat (Boujacourt, Aisne) and some large-scale figures are provided. 
M. Piroutet has a note on the Jogasses stage of the Hallstatt period in 
France; Dr. Baudouin another on totemism and prehistory ; and Sylvain 
Gagniere figures a neolithic skull from the St. Gervais cave at Bonnieux, 
Vaucluse. M. Paul de Mortillet calls a hand-axe of 8-7 in. a giant of its 
kind, but there are many larger in England. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xli, nos. 1-2, mars 1931. An admirable issue of 
240 pages marks the advent of the new editors, Professors Vallois and 
Vaufrey, and archaeology gets a liberal allowance of space. Nearly 
fifty pages are devoted to a report of the session in Portugal of the 
Congrés international d’anthropologie et d’archéologie préhistorique, the 
last word having lost its final sin 1929. ‘This and other details of its 
constitution are now under discussion, and the editorial view is given at 
some length. Father Teilhard de Chardin summarizes all that is known 


about the Pekin skull (Sinanthropus), on which Prof. Elliot Smith has 
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lectured in London (Times, 16 Jan. 1931, cf. 14 Feb.). M. Neuville 
describes the Oumm-Qatafa cave, about 10 miles south-east of Jerusalem, 
and figures St. Acheul and somewhat later implements found in it, 
including Levallois fake-implements and stone balls. His conclusions are 
of interest, and another part is to follow, giving the palaeontology and a 
review of the St. Acheul culture in Palestine. A painted and engraved 
ostrich eggshell and late palaeolithic implements found with it in the 
northern Sahara are illustrated by the Abbé Breuil and Dr. Clergeau ; 
and Prof. Obermaier contributes a paper and bibliography on rock- 
engravings in North Africa (called Africa Minor). In reviewing Wold- 
stedt’s Das Eiszeitalter, the point is made that all astronomical explanations 
of the Ice Age are vitiated by the simultaneous glaciation of the entire 
globe: the book has an unusually complete bibliography. The paper by 
MM. Agafonoff and Malycheff (reviewed on p. 153) on the loess and 
plateau deposits of Villejuif near Paris deals exclusively with that region, 
but might be of interest to British geologists studying the river terraces. 
There are also reviews of the Abbé Breuil’s paper on the Clacton industry 
(Bull. Soc. Préh. francaise, 1930, no. 4) and that of J. P. de Barradas on 
prehistoric deposits near Madrid (p. 157). A Solutré facies (leaf-shaped 
blades) in the St. Acheul period is discussed (p. 159) with reference to a 
Bavarian rock-shelter near Neu-Essing and the surface finds of S’baikia 
(Constantine, Algiers); and Prof. Boule deals at length with M. Peyrony’s 
paper on Le Moustier (p. 161). Reports on two German palaeolithic 
sites (caves in Westphalia and near Lake Constance) are noticed, also Paul 
Vouga’s paper on the neolithic lake-dwellings of Switzerland (p. 170). 
Mr. Woolley’s Les Sumériens and Prof. Gordon Childe’s paper on Skara 
Brae, Orkney, are reviewed, also M. Jansak’s paper on Slovakian oppida 
of the Hallstatt period (p.177). Among the shorter notices is a discussion 
of the Trichtingen silver ring (p. 182), the Oldoway skeleton (p. 232), 
the Chalosse culture (p. 233), palaeolithic finds in the alluvium of the 
Orontes (p. 233), and Le Moustier culture in the north of Moldavia 
(p. 235). 

: Be de la Société archéologique de Constantine, année 6, no. 45, in- 
cludes :—Latin inscription found at Damrémont ; A Roman cemetery on 
the road from Mila; Discovery of antiquities on the road from Ain- 
Somara to Oued-Athménia ; Unpublished Roman milestones ; Discovery 
at La Robertsau. 

No. 46 includes :—-Unpublished inscription from Sétif ; Unpublished 
milestone at Tébessa ; Mosaic from the baths at Youks. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de la Corréze, vol. 52, part 2, con- 
tains:—Jean Borie, Member of the Convention, by P. Borie; The 
chateau of Neuville, by F. Chassain; Notes on the history of the Re- 
formed religion at Argentat, 1555-1757, by A. Muzac; Will of Jean 
Hélie de Colonges 1530, by F. Delage and L. de Nussac; The caves of 
Lamouroux and La Sinadie, by L. de Nussac; Noailles, by Abbé 
Marret; Cosnac and its Mortlake tapestries, by the Vicomte H. de 
Chalup. 

Hespéris, vol. 13, part 1, contains :—Contributions to the study of the 
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Zaér potteries, by J. Herber; The Reports from France and Morocco 
during the conquest of Algeria (1830-47), by P. de Cossé Brissac. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, part 284, 
includes :—Notes on the churches of Audruicq, by J. Dupont; Pulpits 
in the church of St. Bertin, by M. Rodiére; Fr. Augustin Rogier, pro- 
vost of Brunehautpré and magistrate of Saint Omer (1594-7), by J. de 
Pas. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1930, parts 2 and 3, 
contains :—The formation of the Département of the Somme in 1790, by 
J. Bonhomme. 

Précis analytique des travaux de l Académie de Rouen, 1929, includes :— 
Joan of Arc, stages in her beatification, by Canon Lesergeant; The 
parlement of Normandy and the unity of legislation, by G. de Beaure- 
paire; The conversion of the duchess of Longueville, by A. Féron ; 
Corot, by S. Manchon ; Indications of Finnish action in Norway before 
1000 as seen in the Sagas of Snorre Sturlason, by R. Bougourd; The 
marvellous history of Notre Dame de Grace venerated at Honfleur, by 
R. Herval. 

Praehistorische Zeitschrift, Band xxi, Heft 3-4. An important paper by 
Georg Kraft on the origin of the Hallstatt culture in the Swabian Alb deals 
with the Bronze Age, early and late Urn-fields and the Alb-Salem phase of 
Hallstatt, the author’s view being that Alb-Salem is the last phase of a local 
development from the Bronze Age and the Urn-field or Lake-dwelling 
cultures. Otto Doppelfeld derives our Deverel type of cinerary urn from 
the early Hallstatt pottery of the German urn-fields and Lausitz (Lusatia), 
the cylindrical and globular forms being Celtic importations distinct from 
the native type with overhanging rim. Fifteen miles east of Basel a fine 
palaeolith of St. Acheul type has been found at Sickingen on the Rhine, 
and L. F. Zotz gives a map of palaeolithic finds in south-west Germany, 
hand-axes being of rare occurrence. ‘This is the easternmost find of its 
class in Europe, and belongs to the middle terrace of the Rhine. Other 
articles deal with prehistoric huts of the Theiss area with ornamented 
clay roofs; barrows near Vorwohlde (Sulingen, Hanover) ; the tower and 
wall of Arkona (the northern point of Riigen) ; an engraving on limestone 
from Les Eyzies at Berlin ; and a net-sinker with runic inscription. The 
Lippehne sword, Viking of the tenth century, is illustrated and discussed ; 
and the number ends with some important reviews. 

Notizie degli Scavi, 6th series, viii (1930), fasc. 7-9. Various dis- 
coveries of Roman tombs and coins in Turin and Piedmont, by P. 
Barocelli. A. Callegari describes the tomb and epitaph (first century A.D.) 
of C. Corellius Synistor, a freedman perhaps of the C. Corellius mentioned 
by Pliny (N. H. xvii, 122), and also remains of Roman houses near Este. 
Imola, Roman graves, by L. Cerrato. Sarzana, on the site of Luni, 
marble sarcophagus of a freedwoman, Egnatuleia, small marble base of a 
gold image of Luna, and bust of a female divinity crowned with ivy, by U. 
Formentini, who also describes a bronze spear-head of Etruscan type 
found at Migliarina in the Gulf of Spezia. Arrezo, various finds, 
epitaphs, a mosaic, etc., and a statuette of Silvanus, by A. del Vita, who 
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also notes an epitaph from the neighbouring Castiglion Fiorentino, the 
first Roman object found in the place. A. Minto describes the contents 
of an Etruscan tomb (mid sixth century B.c.) at Castelnuovo Berar- 
denga, notably a bronze belt-buckle of unusual form, and from Scansano 
parts of Roman tombs, one that of an officer of the 6th and 29th legions, 
probably a magistrate of the colony of Saturnia. Talamone, fragments of 
pottery, seventh to fifth century B.c. by A. Cappelli. Inventory (with 
facsimiles) by E. Stefani of Etruscan votive inscriptions (seventh to sixth 
centuries) on pottery found in the recent exploration of a temple at Veii, 

with philological, archaeological, and historical commentary by B. Nogara 
and R. Q. Giglioli. Hitherto, owing to the absence of Etruscan inscrip- 
tions, some had thought that Veli was a town of Latin speech. One piece 
was dedicated by ‘ Tulumne’, whose name recalls Lars ‘Tolumnius, king 
of Veii, in Roman history. G. Q. Giglioli describes how, in the recent 
rearrangement of the Conservatori Museum at Rome, it was found that 
the visible fragment of the inscription belonging to the naval column of 
Duilius really formed part of the original marble base discovered in 1565, 
which was preserved in its full width at the back, thus enabling the 
length of the lines to be determined with certainty. The base and in- 
scription probably belong to the Augustan age. ‘Tivoli: G. Mancini 
describes the tomb of Cossinia (second century a.D.), a vestal virgin of 
Tibur for sixty-six years, discovered in 1929 near the Aniene, the de- 
posits of which had preserved it intact. With the skeleton was found only 
a doll carved in bone. Ariccia, Discovery of a sanctuary with votive 
offerings, including several fine terra-cotta statuettes and busts of Ceres 
and Proserpine, by R. Paribeni; Pompeii, Re-examination of the Casa 
del Chirurgo, typical of the oldest houses, and found to date from the 
fourth century B.c., with alterations in the third and second, by A. 
Maiuri; Pozzuoli, A cylindrical marble vase like a putea/ with reliefs of 
Nilotic birds and beasts (second century a.p.), by O. Elia; Oscan in- 
scriptions from Mirabella Eclano, one on the pedestal of a statue being a 
dedication to the goddess Mefitis by Sivia Magia (end of second century 
B.c.), by I. Sgobbo. In Sicily P. Marconi records discoveries at Ravanusa 
of Greek tombs (sixth century B.c.), one of a type found only at Gela, of 
late Punic tombs at Marsala, and of others at Castelvetrano, probably of 
the Byzantine age. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 6th series, vol. vi 
(1930), fasc. 5-10. Index of materials for the history of the original 
Accademia dei Lincei, by G. Gabrieli; Anacolutha in Aeschylus, by M. 
Berti; Etruscan bronze mirror at Berlin with representation of Dionysius 
and Semele, by G. Battaglia (3 plates); Notes on Thucydides, by G. de 
Sanctis ; Homer in U. Foscolo’s ‘ Sepolcri’ ; Fragments of the 14th Book 
of the ‘ Saturae’ of Petronius, by I. Sgobbo. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, vol. vi (1929), parts 3 and 4. F. 
Fornari describes the exploration of a new catacomb system near San 
Lorenzo, with epitaphs, gilt glasses, ivories, etc. Report of the commission 
which examined the tomb discovered in the narthex of the lower church 
of §. Clemente. It contained the remains of two bodies, and there is no 
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reason to think that either of them is that of St. Cyril. Constantine’s 
basilica at Mamre, near Hebron, and the recovery of its plan in the ex- 
cavations of 1926-8, by A. E. Mader. Notes on the church of St. Saba 
at Rome, traces of the original chapel, details of the present building, etc., 
by J. Lestocquoy. ‘The chair as a symbol of the repose of the faithful 
departed in early Christian art, by O. Marucchi. A note on the Cata- 
comb of Naples, by H. Achelis. 

Vol. vii (1930), parts 1-4. Report on exploration of galleries round 
the ‘Crypt of the Columns’ (Catacombs of S. Callisto), by F. Fornari, with 
comments on the same by O. Marucchi; Report of works carried out by 
the Papal Commission of Sacred Archaeology in the Catacombs during 
1929, by F. Fornari; Paintings from a part of the Catacomb of SS. 
Peter and Marcellinus excavated in 1911 representing the deceased in 
paradise (third century), by G. P. Kirsch; Fragments of Christian 
sarcophagi in the Museum at Vienne, by J. Wilpert (in French); Identi- 
fication of the remains of a small church discovered in the excavations of 
the Forum of Trajan (1929) as S. Salvator De Divitiis, otherwise known 
as Sin Criptis’ and ‘de Biberatica’, with correction of Huelsen, by P. 
Spezi; Conjectural restoration of Roman houses upon which the 
Basilica of St. Anastasia is erected, by E. Junyent; Examination of the 
evidence about the series of portraits of the Popes formerly in St. Paul’s 
without the Walls, by L. De Bruyne. F. Fornari describes the catacombs 
of the Vigna Chiaraviglio near S. Sebastiano, recently acquired by the 
Pope. Paintings in the cemetery of SS. Peter and Marcellinus hitherto 
undescribed, including scenes from the Gospels and figures of Job, Moses, 
and Noah, byG. P. Kirsch; Jewish inscriptions from Roman Catacombs, 
by J. B. Frey. J. Lestocquoy maintains that the diaconiae of Rome 
were originally civil institutions connected with the distribution of food 
and replacing the Imperial amnona when Rome was abandoned by the 
Byzantine emperors in the seventh century. Later they were absorbed 
by the Church, and are represented to-day by the Cardinal Deacons. R. 
Bartoccini describes the reliefs on three sides of a marble chest formerly 
built into the tower of $. Giovanni Battista, Ravenna. One is a new 
subject, combining the appearance of Jesus to the women and the 
Ascension (cf. John xx. 14). Recently discovered Christian inscriptions 
from Carthage, and a view of the ‘confessio’ of the ‘ Basilica Maiorum’ 
which contained the tombs of St. Perpetua and her companions, by A. L. 
Delattre. 

Det Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Forhandlinger, Bd. 3, 1930, 
includes :—The veneration of St. Olaf in Denmark, by M. Macke- 
prang; Art in Europe in the time of St. Olaf and the problem of King 
Olaf’s portraiture, by J. Roosval ; Norwegian statues of St. Olaf, by H. 
Fett; Bronze Age objects, by T. Petersen ; Medieval church bells in 
Norway with figures or name of St. Olaf, by F. B. Wallem; Medieval 
church bells in Sweden connected with St. Olaf, by M. Amark; Danish 
church bells with stamp of St. Olaf or his name in the inscription, by 
F. B. Wallem ; Rock carvings at Redoy, by T. Petersen; An English 
royal gift of a mitre to the archbishop of Nidaros, by F. B. Wallem ; 
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Rock engravings at Strand in Osen, by T. Petersen ; A renaissance church 
chair, by F. B. Wallem. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueolégica Luliana, Febrer-Marg, 1931, in- 
cludes :—Constitutions‘and ordinances of the kingdom of Majorca, by A. 
Pons ; The prehistoric caves of Felanitx, by M. Bordoy ; Documents: 
admission of religious in the monastery of Puig de Pollenga (1481), and 
prohibition of masses and the sacraments (1481); Edict of Don Luis 
Vich, 1584, by E. Fajarnes; Dates in the history of art, by J. R. de 
Ayreflor y Sureda; Coins of the Roman Republic, by L. Ferbal y 
Campo ; The estate of Master Bartomeu Caldentey, by A. Llorens ; 
Diary of Dr. Fiol, 1782, by A. Pons. 

Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, vol. 6, includes :—The lyre among the 
Obi Ugrians, by A. O. Vaisinen ; The principal stages in the development 
of Terioukhan civilization, by $. P. Tolstov; Skulls of the Ananino 
period, by G. Debetz ; Biarmia, by A. M. Tallgren; Metal work from 
Ostrovski on Lake Irtjash, by P. Dmitriev ; The early Bronze Age in 
the North Caucasus, by A. M. Tallgren ; Some girdle fasteners from the 
Caucasus, by F. Hangar ; Contributions to the archaeology of Daghestan, 
by A. A. Zakharov; Miscellanea archaeologica, by K. Tackenberg, A 
Sidorov, and A. M. Tallgren; Archaeological bibliography for Russia, 
1927-9, by A. M. Tallgren. : 

Fornvdnnen, 1931, hafte 3, 4. Whether all runic-stones and rock- 
engravings were originally picked out in colour is the question asked by 
Gustaf Hallstrém. Some are known to have been so treated, and the 
second part of the paper will have a German summary of the whole. 
Shields found in the famous Vendel cemetery are discussed by K. G. 
Izikowitz, who illustrates one having several iron and openwork bronze 
bracers on the front. ‘The type was circular, either conical or flat, in 
contrast to the oval outline of the Early Iron Age. Successful air-photo- 
graphs of earthworks have been taken in the Baltic island of Oland which 
has comparatively little woodland. Bengt Thordeman describes two 
hoards (perhaps belonging together) of coin-bracteates struck by Knut 
Eriksson late in the twelfth century. There are also papers on a painted 
ceiling about 1300 in Arentuna church, and on the etymology of the 
name “Sweden (Sverige). 

The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Ostasiatiska Samlingarna), 
Stockholm: Bulletin, no. 2, contains :—Some fecundity symbols in ancient 
China, by B. Karlgren; Notes on ancient swords found in China, by 
O. Janse ; Some Chinese antiquities of Hallstatt character, by O. Janse ; 
Notes on the archaeology of China, by O. Karlbeck ; The tenth anni- 
versary of the Swedish China Research Committee and the Karlbeck ex- 
hibition, by J. G. Andersson. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 30th April 1931. Sir Charles R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Mr. W. Oliphant, Mr. G. A. 
Sherwin, and Mr. P. C. Brown. 

M. Marcel Aubert was admitted an Honorary Fellow. 

Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., presented his report on the excavations 
at Richborough in 1930. 

Thursday, 7th May 1931. Sir Charles R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. R. Assheton was admitted a Fellow. 

Rev. R. U. Potts, F.S.A., exhibited a pewter chalice and paten and a 
lead inscription plate from the grave of Abbot John Dunster, died 1496, 
and a leaden mortuary cross from another grave, all recently discovered 
in the north transept of St. Austin’s, Canterbury. 

The following were elected Fellows:—Mr. Ernest Alfred Kent, 
Major Richard Rigg, O.B.E., Mr. Percy Charles Dryden Mundy, Mr. 
John Winter Crowfoot, C.B.E., Mr. Raymond Henniker-Heaton, Mr. 
Albert Charles Dabbs, Mr. Henry Ernest Garle, Mr. Henry Somerset 
Parnell Hopkinson, and Mr. Herbert Wheatley Knocker. 


Thursday, 14th May 1931. Sir Charles R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. R. H. Teasdel, Mr. 
H. E. Garle, and Mr. R. Henniker-Heaton. 

Mr. C. L. Woolley read a paper on the Excavations at Ur in 1930-1 
(P- 343): 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday, 15th October 1931. 
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452-3. 
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362, 364, 369. 
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450-1. 
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Archaeologia Aeliana, reviewed 447. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, reviewed, 197-8, 
448-9. 

Archaeological Fournal, The, reviewed, 96, 
442. 

*Apyatodoyixov Aedriov, reviewed, 324. 
Archaeology of Roman Britain, The, by 
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| Aréthuse, reviewed, 105, 200. 


Ancient Monuments Act, revision of the, | 


214. 


Andrew, W. J., and R. A. Smith, ‘The | 


Winchester Anglo-Saxon Bowl,’ 1-13, 
211, 218-19. 

Andrews, Herbert Caleb, 212. 

Angelucci, Major A., on the gunner’s 
stiletto, 46, 47, 49, 50. 

Anglo-Saxon: bowls, 3-4, 6-13; brac- 
teate, 61; brooches, 284-5; burials, 
2-3, 282-3; burying-grounds, 61, 
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Augustinian canons, 51-2. 
Axes, flint, 20, 64, 421 3 quartzite, 64. 


B. H., review by, 186-7. 

B., R. C., review by, 177-9. 

Babylonian, Neo-, period, remains of the, 
at Ur, 344, 359, 372-4, 376, 377- 

Bacon, Percy Charles Haydon, 212. 

Badcock, Mr., 399. 

Baddeley, St. Clair, 243 2. 

Badeley, H. J. F., 211. 

Badge, a wings, sword, 
286-8. 

Bagshawe, T. W., ‘A Saxon Burial at 
Luton, Bedfordshire,’ 282-4. 

Baker, Ernest Edward, obituary of, 339. 

Baker, R. S., 384. 

Baker, Richard, 1.53. 

Bakewell church, 134. 

Balsham (Cambs.), tomb-slab from, 423-4. 

Bambata Cave (Rhodesia), excavations in, 


and heart, 


33- 

Bankes, Jerome, his gift to the Society, 
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fort on, 70. 
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Bases, pottery, 403. 

Basingstoke (Hants.), bowl from, 13. 
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Bates, Edward, 332. 

Bateson, Miss Mary, 231. 
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453. 
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Battery, Oliver Cromwell’s (Winchester), 
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Battle Abbey, excavations in, 166-8. 

Battlesbury hill-fort, 14. 

Bawsey, excavations at, 169. 

Bayley, K. C., 232. 

Beach-pebbles from Cissbury Camp, 20, 
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166. 
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Binham (Norfolk), excavations at, 168. 
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Bird remains, 32, 254. 
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130. 
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388, 3893 spools, 390; whistle, 254. 
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Boswell, Prof., on the glaciation of East 
Anglia, 419. 

Bow, the Berkhamsted, 423. 

Bowl-burial, 5-8. 

Bowls: in Beowulf, 618; bronze, 3-4, 
9-10; clay, 363; lustral, 10-12; pewter, 
43-43 pottery, 274, 393, 419-20. 

Bowness, excavations at, 62. 

Boxes: brick, 378.1; clay, 366-7, 371. 

Brabrook, Sir Edward, his excavations at 
Chastleton camp, 383. 

Bracelets, shale, 390, 400. 
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Brad, ord, Antiquary, The, reviewed, 315. 

Bradford-on-Avon, engravings of, 339. 

Bradwell church, 122. 

Brakspear, Sir Harold, 
Abbey,’ 166-8. 

Brasses from Eaton Socon church, 212. 

Bread-ovens at Ur, 362, 367. 

Breakwater, ancient, at Llandrindod Wells, 
136-7. 

Breese, Major C. E., 142. 

Brett, Edwin, 406. 

Bricks and brickwork at Ur, 344, 345, 
346, 348, 351, 352, 354, 361. 
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in, 288. 

British Archaeological Association, 338. 
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mead Priory, 51-4; Berkhamsted bow, 
the, 423; catalogue of Charles I’s pic- 
tures, 146 ; cowries from Jutish burials, 
283; Director and Principal Librarian, 
appointment of, 73, 2243; drawing of 
coffin-lid from Belvoir Priory, 66; 
excavations at Ur, 343-81 ; flint imple- 
ments, 420-1 ; Frankish jewellery, 63- 
4; Iron Age brooch, 60; Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Department, 
obituary of, 73-4; letters patent, 132 ; 
neolithic vase, 421-2; sacred tree 
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bowl, 419-20; seal of Edward I, cast 
of a, 229; and treasure-trove, 172, 
224-5; Winchester bowl, the, 1-13, 
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British Museum Quarterly, The, reviewed, 
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British Record Society, the, 223. 

British School at Athens, excavations by 
the, 288—go. 
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3-4, 9-10; brooches, 38, 39, 60, 71, 
160-1, 281, 284-5; buckles, 38; celts, 
170-1, 279-80; chisel, 17-1; dagger, 
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275 39, 41 5 seal-matrix, 171-2, 3393 
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end, 38-9; surgical instrument, 39; 
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Bronze Age, The, by V. Gordon Childe, 
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Brotherton, Lord, obituary of, 339. 
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Buckles, bronze, 38 ; iron, 252. 

Buckley, Mrs., 170. 

Budgen, Rev. William, ‘A La Tene III 
Inhumation,’ 71-3. 

Buffalo remains, 369. 

Buildwas Abbey (Salop), work on, 165. 

Bull, figure of a, from Ur, 350. 

Bull, Richard, his drawing of the West- 
minster Abbey portrait of Richard II, 
156M. 3. 

Bull, Rt. Hon. Sir William, obituary of, 
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Monumental, reviewed, 104, 
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Comunale di Roma, reviewed, 203. 
Burch, E., proofs from gems engraved by, 
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Burchell, J. P. T., ‘Palaeolithic Implements 
from Kirmington, Lincolnshire, and 
their relation to the roo-foot raised 
beach of Late Pleistocene Times,’ 262- 
72, 332- 

Burials: Anglo-Saxon, 2-4, 282-4; bowl-, 
5-8; chalice-, 6; cup-, 6; La Téne, 
71-35; at Ur, 345-6, 348-58, 362, 363, 
364, 367; urn-, 71-3. 

Burke, Sir Bernard, 291. 

Burke, Sir Henry Farnham, obituary of, 
339 340. 

Burkitt, Miles C., 64; ‘Six interesting 
flint implements now in Cambridge,’ 
55-7: 

Burlington Magazine, The, reviewed, 97-8, 
192, 313-14, 443. 

Burnell, Robert, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
130. 
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his stamp, 345; his temple to Nin-Gal, 

375; his tomb, 345. 

Burstwick, the geology of, 264. 

Burying-grounds, Anglo-Saxon, 61, 284; 
Roman, 125. 

Bushe-Fox, J. P., 216, 273, 332, 333; 
462. 

Butcombe church, sword and heart motive 
in, 288. 

Byland Abbey (Yorks.), work on, 165-6. 


C., A., obituary notice by, 278. 

C., L. C. G., review by, 89-91. 

C.-M., W. G., review by, 182-3. 

Caburn camp, 27, 30, 31, 34, 36. 

Caerwent (Venta Silurum), 71, 123. 

‘Caesar’s Camp’, Folkestone, 251, 254, 
255, 256, 259. 

Cahen, M., 162. 

Cam, Helen M., The Hundred and the 
Hundred Rolls, reviewed, 304-6. 

Cambridge, Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, 283; flint implements in 
the, 55-7. 

Cambridge, Roman pewter from, 211. 

Cambridge Historical Fournal, The, re- 
viewed, 99. 

Camp Hill, Lydney (Glos.), 240, 251. 

Camulodunun, the Celtic site of, 273-6. 

Canewdon (Essex), neolithic hoard from, 
57-8. 

Canoe: the Llandrindod Wells, 136-42 ; 
from Shropshire, 165; from Stoke-on- 
Trent, 162-3. 

Canonium, the station, 124, 125, 128. 

Canterbury: Cathedral, 122; St. Austins, 
462. 

Capital, stone, 67. 

Cardiff: from the coming of the Romans to 
the dominance of Cromwell, by Herbert 
M. Thompson, reviewed, 183-5. 

Carisbrooke Castle, 248. 

Carleton, Sir Dudley, 147. 

Carlisle Corporation, excavations by the, 62. 

Carmountside farm, Stoke-on-Trent, canoe 
from, 162-3. 

Carnegie Trustees, their grant to the 
library, 333- 

Carolingian church of St. Solenne, the, 
122. 

Carter, John, his print of the Westminster 
Abbey portrait of Richard II, 156. 
Carthusian Order in England, The, by 
E. Margaret Thompson, reviewed, 

310-12. 

Carved stones in the Society’s collection, 
133-5- 

Casey, Dermot Armstrong, 332, 3333 

‘Lydney Castle,’ 211, 218, 240-61. 























Cassivellaunus, 274. 

Castell Collen, 136, 142. 

Castell Morgraig, 248 7. 5. 

Castle Law, brooch from, 281, 282. 

Castlemaine, Earl of, the Wilton Diptych 
in the possession of, 151-2. 

Castle Neroche, 254, 259. 

Castor ware, 124. 

Catalogue of British Family Histories, A, 
by T. R. Thomson, reviewed, 438. 
Catalogue of Star Chamber Proceedings 
relating to Wales, A, by Ifan ab Owen 

Edwards, reviewed, 427-8. 

Cata ogue of the Roman Pottery in the 
Colchester and Essex Museum, by 
Thomas May, reviewed, 84-6. 

Cataneo on the gunner’s stiletto, 46-7, 
48, 49, 50. 

Cathedrals of Great Britain, The, by P. H. 
Ditchfield, reviewed, 186. 

Celtic site of Camulodunum, the, 273-6. 

Celts, bronze, 170-1, 279-80; flint, 23, 
57° 

Cemeteries : Saxon, 125; at Ur, 345-6. 

Ceylon Fournal of Science, The, reviewed, 
102. 

Chadwick, J. W., 384. 

Chalice, the Ardagh, 6; pewter, 462; 
from Ur, 357. 

Chalice-burial, 6. 

Chalk : loom-weight, 27 ; spindle-whorl, 
25. 

Champlevé enamel bowl, 9. 

Chanctonbury fort, 34. 

Chapels at Ur, 360, 362-3, 364, 365, 367, 
368-72. 

Charcoal from: Chastleton camp, 385, 
386, 388; Cissbury camp, 31; Eyn- 
sham, 280; Kidwelly Castle, 68; Llan- 
melin fort, 71. 

Chariot, model of a, from Ur, 369. 

‘ Chariot-race’ cup from Colchester, 277. 

Charles I, the catalogue of his pictures, 
145-51. 

Charles II, 152, 154. 

Charter, illuminated, of free warren, 129- 


92. 

Chastleton Camp (Oxon.), excavations at, 
333, 382-98, 399, 403, 404. 

Chellean implement, 55. 

Chert flake, 65. 

Chesterfield, Statute Merchant Seal of, 
422-3. 

Chesterholm, excavations at, 62. 

Chesters, the, excavations at, 62. 

Chicheley, Henry, 152. 

Chicheley, John, the Wilton Diptych sold 
to, 145, 152. 

Chichester, the origin of, 35, 36. 
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Chiffinch, William, his catalogue of 
James II’s goods, 151. 

Childe, Prof. V. Gordon, The Bronze Age, 
reviewed, 429-30; ‘ La Téne brooches 
from Scottish forts,’ 281-2 ; reviews by, 
296-300, 309, 428-9. 

Chi-Rho monogram, the, 123. 

Chisel, bronze, 171 ; flint, 57, 58. 

Chitty, Herbert, ed. Registra Stephani 
Gardiner et Fohannis Poynet Episcoporum 
Wintoniensium, reviewed, 302-4. 

Christian, Early, architecture in Jerash, 
211, 2223 art, representations of birds 
and beasts in, 126-8, 132. 

Christie, Archibald H., Traditional methods 
of Pattern designing, reviewed, 185. 

Chun castle, excavations at, 333, 385. 

Cinerary urn, pottery, 60. 

Cissa, 14. 

Cissbury Camp (Sussex), the date of: 
previous investigations, 14-16 ; general 
description, 16—19.; pits 7 and 10, 30; 
Section A and Pit 28, 20-1 ; Section B, 
21-4; Section C, 24-5 ; Section D and 
pit 29, 25-73; Pit 30, 27-8; Section E, 
28; Section F, 28 ; the pottery, 29-30; 
the beach-pebbles, 30-1; the oyster- 
shells, 31 ; the charcoal, 31; the animal 
bones, 32; iron resembling slag, 32 ; 
conclusions, 32-6. 

City Wall of Imperial Rome, The, by Ian A. 
Richmond, reviewed, 180-2. 
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3423 English Romanesque Architecture 
before the Conquest, reviewed, 186-7 ; 
‘Three Carved Stones in the Collection 
of the Society,’ 133-5. 

Clara Rhodos, reviewed, 324-5. 

Clare, Rev. F. C., his gift to the Society, 


339- 
Clare, Gilbert de, earl of Gloucester, 130. 
Clark, J..G..D., 57. 
Clarke, L. C. G., his gift to the Society, 


339- 

Clarke, Miss Maude, 149 2. 2. 

Clay, Charles T., ‘ An Illuminated Charter 
of Free Warren, dated 1291,’ 129-32, 
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310-12,432-33 ‘Statute Merchant Seal 
of Chesterfield,’ 422-3. 

Clay objects: bath, 357; bowls, 363, 367; 
boxes, 366-7, 371; figure, 372; jars, 
358, 363, 368, 3703; models of beds, 
369; platters, 362; pots, 348, 352, 
369; tablet, 365; weight, 27. 
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Coates, R. A., 423. 
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Coffin from Ur, 365. 

Coffin-lid from Belvoir Priory, 65-6. 

Cogidubnus, chief of the Regni, 36. 

Coin-moulds: clay, 124. 

Coins: British, 274; Gaulish, 
Roman, 37, 43, 45, 251, 274- 
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| Cremation introduced by Belgic invaders, 


27435 | 


Colchester, excavations at, 216, 273-7, | 
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Cold Kitchen Hill, brooches from, 160-1. 
Collingwood, R. G., 62 ; re-appointed the 
Society’s representative on the Council 


of the British School at Rome; The | 


Archaeolog y of Roman Britain, reviewed, 
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Connoisseur, The, reviewed, 98, 192, 314, 
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124. 
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73- 
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earthwork, 1; the discovery, 2-3; the 
bowl, 3-4; the scramasax, 4; the spear- 
head, 4-5 ; the date, 5. 
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Crossley, E. W., 422. 

Crowfoot, John Winter, 211, 222, 462. 
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Cumberland, new Roman fort in, 68, 70. 

Cunnington, Mrs. M. E., ‘ Three brooches 
from Wiltshire’, 160-1. 


| Cunobelin, 276, 277 coins of, 274. 
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pole, 357-83 statuette, 369; vessels, 
350. 

Copper-cake from Bexley Heath, 170. 

Coptic art, the tree in, 127. 

Corbridge silver treasure, the, 44. 
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Roman Fort at Malton, and The Roman 
Pottery at Crambeck, Castle Howard, 
reviewed, 93-5. 

Cornwall, Edmund, Earl of, 131. 

Cory-Wright, Dudley, obituary of, 339. 

Cottingham, Lieut.-Col. E. R., Pedigree 
of Bowen of Court House, reviewed, 
438-9. 

Couchman, John Edwin, obituary of, 339, 
340. 

Coup de poing, flint, 54. 

Coventry, palaeoliths found near, 64-5. 

Coverndon, J. G., 123. 


Cupboard at Ur, 369. 

Cup-burial, 6. 

Cups, pottery, 256, 274, 393. 

Curwen, E. Cecil, and R. P. Ross William- 
son, ‘ The date of Cissbury Camp: Being 
a Report on Excavations undertaken for 
the Worthing Archaeological Society,’ 
14-36, 112, 221. 

Cymmrodor, Y, received, 198, 449. 


Dabbs, Albert Charles, 462. 
D’Abernon, Lord, 223. 

Dagger, bronze, 378 7. 

Danes’ Dyke, the geology of, 264. 


| Danish memorials, 135. 


Darcy, John, Lord, 422. 

Darley Abbey, 51, 52. 

Dart on the Westminster Abbey portrait 
of Richard II, 155, 156. 


| Daubeny, Sir Gyles, tomb of, 408. 


Cowrie shells in association with burials, 


282, 283-4. 
Cozens-Hardy, Basil, 212. 
Cranage, Very Rev. David Herbert Somer- 


Davidson of Lambeth, Lord, obituary of, 


339- 

Davies, Rev. Ellis, The Prehistoric and 
Roman Remainsof Denbighshire, reviewed, 
175-7. 


| Davies, T. P., 136, 142m”. I. 


set, Dean of Norwich, appointed a Vice- | 


President, 112 ; elected to the Council, 
342. 
Cranbourne Chase, 16. 


Dawkins, R. M., ed. The Sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia at Sparta, reviewed, 
177-9. 

Deer antlers, 22, 2543 bones, 254, 415. 


) Deerhurst church, 226, 228. 
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Defences of the Roman Fort at Malton, The, 
by Philip Corder, reviewed, 93-5. 

Denman, Sir Arthur, his gift to the Society, 
339- 

Devizes Museum, 160. 

Dingwall, R. G., on human remains from 
Eynsham, 280. 

Discoidal knife, flint, 57. 

Discs, bronze, 38, 39. 

Dishes, pewter, 43-4. 

Ditchfield, Rev. Peter Hampson, The 
Cathedrals of Great Britain, reviewed, | 
186 ; obituary of, 339, 340-1. 

Dog-kennel: at Ur, 366; remains, 254, 415. 

Domitian, coins of, 37. 

Doort, Abraham Vander, supposed author 
of the catalogue of Charles I’s pictures, | 
145, 146, 147-8. 

Dorset, MS. material relating to, 339. 

Dorward’s Hall (Essex), Roman remains 
from, 123, 124. 

Douthwaite, Mr., 384. 

Dover Priory, by C. R. Haines, reviewed, | 

1-3. 

Downs, the hill-forts of the, 32-5. 

Downside Abbey, a pax at, 285-6. 

Drain-pipes at Ur, 346. 

Dress-fastener, bronze, 38, 41. 

Droop, Prof. J. P., 333. 

Drum, limestone, from Ripon Minster, 114. 

Duck remains, 254. 

‘ Duck-weights’, stone, 347. 

Dug-out boats: from Shropshire, 165 ; 
from Staffordshire, 162-3; from Wales, 
136-44. 

Dunagoil fort, brooches from, 282. 

Dungi, the building of, at Ur, 345, 346- 
55> 356, 358, 359- 

Dunning, G. C., 212, 217, 261 2. 1, 3333 
appointed Esher Research student, 224. 

Dunster, Abbot John, the grave of, 462. 

Dupondii from Stanwix, 37. 

Durham, Prior and Church of, grant to, 
232. 

Durham Cathedral, shield in, 286. 

Dyke Offa’s, the season’s work on, 62-3. 

Dyke fort, the, 34. 








Eadmar, abbot, 216. 

Eadred, King, 112. 

Ealdred, abbot, 216. 

Ea-nazir’s house at Ur, 368. 

Early Man in North-East Yorkshire, by 
Frank Elgee, reviewed, 291-4. 

Ear-pick, bronze, 39. 

Earthworks, 1, 70-1. 

Easby Cross, the, 212, 218, 219-20. 

East Anglia, the glaciation of, 419. 

Eastbourne, La Téne inhumation at, 71-3. 








Eaton Socon church, brasses from, 212. 
Ecclesiastical bowls, 10-12. 
Eddius on St. Wilfrid’s church, Ripon, 


113. 

E-Dublal-Mah, 376. 

Edward I, grant of free warren by, 129- 
32; seals of, 229, 230, 231, 232-3. 
Edward II, a seal of, for Scottish affairs, 

229-39; other seals of, 232-3. 

Edward III, seal of, 231. 

Edwards, Ifan ab Owen, A Catalogue of 
Star Chamber Proceedings relating to 
Wales, reviewed, 427-8. 

Edwin, King, his foundation of York 
Minster, 116, 119, 120, 

Effigy from Neubo Abbey, 65. 

E-Gig-Par, the, Ur, 376. 

Eiszeit und Urgeschichte, reviewed, 323. 

Elamite destruction at Ur, 346, 348, 350. 

Eleanor of Castile, 231. 

Elgee, Frank, Early Man in North-East 
Yorkshire, reviewed, 291-4. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 149, 156, 157; seal of, 


£43; 

Elstrack, R., his engraving of the Lumley 
portrait of Richard II, 158. 

Ely jug, the, 261. 

Enamel: bowl, 9; brooch, 39 ; pendant, 
285. 

English Historical Review, The, reviewed, 
98, 193, 314, 443-4. 

English Romanesque Architecture before the 
Conquest, by A. W. Clapham, reviewed, 
186-7. 

E-Nun-Mah, temple to, at Ur, 375. 

Epillus, king of Kent, 36. 

Escutcheons, 9, 10-11, 12, 13, 39. 

Esher Research Studentship, the, 57, 224. 

Essential Portions of Nicholas Upton’s ‘ De 
Studio Militari’, The, ed. by F. P. 
Barnard, reviewed, 427. 

Essex, Anglo-Saxon brooches from, 284— 
53 — remains in, 61-2; neolithic hoard 
from, 57—8 ; Roman bronze from, 12 3- 
6, 128. 

Essex Review, The, reviewed, 99, 195, 316, 


446. : 
Ethelwulf, the ring of, 127, 128. 
Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, reviewed, 


457- 

Evans, Sir Arthur, The Palace of Minos, 
vols. ii—iii, reviewed, 75-81. 

Evans, Emyr Estyn, 332, 333- 

Evans, Joan, Pattern, reviewed, 439-41. 

Evans, Sir John, 58, 404. 

Evans, Lewis, obituary of, 339, 341. 

Ewelme bowl, the, 12. 

Excavations : ENGLAND : Barrock Fell fort, 
68, 70; Battle Abbey, 166-8 ; Bawsey, 
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169; Binham, 168; Buildwas Abbey, { 
165; Byland Abbey, 165-6 ; Chastleton 
Camp, 333, 382-98 ; Chun castle, 333, 
385; Cissbury Camp, 18-32; Col- 
chester, 216, 273-7, 333; Glastonbury, 
218; Hadrian’s Wall, 62; Hembury 
fort, 221, 333; Llanmelin fort, 70-1; 
London, 212, 216, 217, 3333; Lydney 
Castle, 211, 218, 240-61; Oliver Crom- 
well’s Battery, 1-5; Pevensey Castle, 
166; Pin-hole Cave, 290; Portchester 

Castle, 166; Radley, near, 399-404; | 


Richborough, 2 16-17, 333,462; South- | 


church, 410-18; Titchfield Abbey, 


166; Verulamium, 212,216,333; Wey- | 


bourne, 168. GREECE: Perachora, 288— 
9; Servia (Macedonia), 211 ; Thermi, 
289-90. IraQ: Ur, 343-81. RHODESIA: 


Bambata Cave, 333. WALES: Beaumaris | 


Castle, 166; Kidwelly Castle, 66-8, 
211, 217-18 ; Llandrindod Wells, 1 36- 
42. 

Eynsham (Oxon.), handled beaker from, 
280-1. 


F., E. J,, review by, 75-81. 

Facsimiles of Early Charters from North- 
amptonshire Collections, ed. by F. M. 
Stenton, reviewed, 179-80. 


Fairweather, Dr. F. H., ‘ Excavations in | 


Norfolk : Summer 1930,’ 168-9. 
Family Origins and other Studies, by J. 

Horace Round, reviewed, 81-2. 
Feilding, Lord, 147. 


Felix Hall (Essex), Roman remains from, | 


124. 

ffoulkes, Charles, 47. 

Fibula, bronze, 23. 

Filey Bay, the geology of, 264. 

Fincham, H. W., elected to the Council, 
342. 

Finskt Museum, reviewed, 451. 

Fireplace at Ur, 361. 

Fisher, H. W., 59. 
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20, 64-5, 265, 269, 384; implements 
acquired by the British Museum, 430-1 ; 
knife, 57; laurel-leaves, 56; nodules, 
233 Ovate, 55; scrapers, 20, 64, 265. 

Flint-pits, the, of: Cissbury Camp, 14- 
28; Harrow Hill, 22. 

Flood, The, by Harold Peake, reviewed, 
88-9. 

Fogge, Sir John, helm of, 408. 

Forest of Dean, the, 240, 249, 250, 252. 

Forhandlinger, Det Kongelige Norske Viden- 
skabers Selskabs, reviewed, 456-7. 

Fornvdnnen, reviewed, 107, 204-5, 325, 


457- 

Forts, hill-, 14, 32-5, 70-1, 382-98; 
Roman, 68, 70, 166. 

Fowler, Rev. J. T., his gift to the Society, 
286. 

Fox, Col. A. Lane, afterwards Pitt-Rivers. 
See Pitt-Rivers, Lt.-Gen. A. 

Fox, Cyril, 60, 141, 142, 143, 163, 165, 
261, 281; ‘Kidwelly Castle, Carmar- 


thenshire’, 66-8, 211, 217; ‘Offa’s 
Dyke’, 62-3; reviews by, 183-5, 
291-4. 


Fox, W. H., his gift to the Society, 339. 

Fox remains, 254. 

Francis, A. G., ‘A West Alpine and 
Hallstatt Site at Southchurch, Essex’, 
410-18. 

Francis, E. B., 251 7. 

Frankish jewellery, the cross in, 63-4. 

Frechville, Peter, 422. 

Free warren, an illuminated charter of, 
129-32. 

Frere, Walter Howard, Bishop of Truro, 
Studies in Early Roman Literature. i, The 
Kalendar, reviewed, 83-4. 


> 


| Friends of the National Libraries, the, 222. 
| Funereal stone, Saxon, 226-8. 


Fisher, Rev. Canon John, obituary of, 339. | 


Fitz Osbern, William and Robert, earls of 
Hereford, 248-9. 

Flagon, pewter, 43. 

Flakes, chert, 65; flint, 20, 64-5, 265, 
269, 384. 

Flamborough Head, the geology of, 264. 

Flamstead church, photographs of mural 
paintings in, 339. 

Flavius Memorius, the tomb of, 127 2. 10. 

Fleming, David Hay, St. Andrews Cathe- 
dral Museum, reviewed, 435. 

Flemming, Dr. Percy, 212, 332. 

Flint: axes, 20, 64, 421; celts, 23, 57; 

chisel, 57, 58 ; coup de poing, 54 ; flakes, 





Furniss, T. Sanderson, 169. 

Further addenda to Supplement te Charters 
and Records of Neales of Berkeley, Yate, 
and Corsham, by John Alexander Neale, 
reviewed, 438. 

Fusetto di bombardiere, the, 46-50, 112. 


G., C. J., obituary of Dr. H. R. H. Hall, 
73-43 review by, 88-9. 

G., R., reviews by, 436-7, 437-8. 

G., W. H., review by, 433-5. 

Gabriel, J. R., 240. 

Gambrini on the Wilton Diptych, 151, 
tee. 

Gardiner, Dorothy, The Story of Lambeth 
Palace, reviewed, 306-7. 

Gardiner, S. R., 153. 

Gardner, A., elected to the Council, 342. 

Gardner, Willoughby, review by, 175-7. 
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Garle, Henry Ernest, 462. 

Garnet beads, 284-5. 

Gaulish coins, 274. 

Gems by E. Burch, proofs from, 339. 
Genitor, potter, 124. 

Gentilini on the gunner’s stiletto, 47, 48, 


49. 

Geographical Fournal, The, reviewed, 98, 
192, 314. 

Geology, the, of : Cambridge, 55; East 
Anglia, 419; Essex, south-east, 410-14; 
Lincolnshire, 262-72. 

George IV, his grant to the Society, 225. 

Gerrard, Sir William, 149, 

Gig-par-ku, the, Ur, 377 2. 1. 

Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester, 130. 

Gilgamish, dedication to, 357. 

Giraldus on the Forest of Dean, 250. 

Giuseppi, M. S., 132. 1. 

Glaciation of East Anglia, the, 419. 

Glass objects: bead, 39 ; cup, 2773 mis- 
cellaneous, 124, 372. 

Glastonbury, excavations at, 218. 

Gloucester Cathedral, sword and _ heart 
badge in, 288. 

Goat remains, 32, 254, 384, 415. 

Gold objects: bracteate, 61; leaf, 347, 
349 ; nails, 347 ; plate, 347; wire, 344. 

Goodchild, Dr. W., excavation by, 70. 

Gosling, G. B., 112. 

Gotch, J. A., 112. 

Gouge, bronze, 171. 

Graham, Rose, ‘ An Appeal for the Church 
and Buildings of Kingsmead Priory, 
circa 1218’, 51-4. 

Gray, George Kruger, 112 ; his gift to the 
Society, 333, 334, 339- 

Gray, 2 5 37- 

Greece, excavations in, 211, 288-go. 

Greek influence at Ur, 374. 

Green, Mr., 118. 

Greenbury, Richard, his copy of a Direr, 
147, 147M. 2. 

Greenwell, Canon, excavations in Cissbury 
Camp, 15. 

Griffin, Ralph, 212, 333. 

Griffith, Mervyn, his gift to the National 
Museum of Wales, 136. 

Griffiths, P. D., appointed auditor, 212. 

Grime’s Graves (Norfolk), 15. 

Grimes, W. F., ‘ Two dug-out boats from 
Wales’, 136-44. 

Grinders, stone, 347. 

Gritstone base, 114. 

Grosmont Castle, 248. 

Gualo, papal legate, 52. 

Guildford, Roman pewter from, 211. 

Guildhall Museum, 261. 

Gunner’s stiletto, 46-50, 112, 
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H. H., review by, 88. 

H., W. L., review by, 294-6. 

Habington, Thomas, on a tomb in Little 
Malvern Priory Church, 169. 

Hadrian, coins of, 37. 

Hadrian’s Wall, 37, 41 ; work on, 62. 

Haines, Charles Reginald, Dover Priory, 
reviewed, 91-3. 

Halbherr, Prof. Federico, obituary of, 340. 

Hall, Harry Reginald Holland, obituary 
of, 73-4, 339- 

Hallstatt pit, Park Brow, 27; site at South- 
church, 410-18. 

Hambledon hill-fort, 14. 

Hammers, stone, 347, 367, 415. 

Hammurabi, 359. 

Hamoudi, 343. 

Hampshire Field Club and Archaeological 
Society, 1. 

Hancox, Edward Richard Henry, 212, 
332. 

Hand-axes, flint, 64, 421; quartzite, 64. 

Harbour Temple, the, Ur, 374-6. 

Hanworth, Lord, 223. 

Harland, Bryan Thomas, obituary of, 340. 

Harold, King, and Battle Abbey, 166, 
167. 

Harp brooch, 39. 

Harris, F. H., 249 7. 

Harris, George, his excavations at Chastle- 
ton Camp, 383. 

Harris, W. E., 43. 

Harrison, J. Park, his excavations in Ciss- 
bury Camp, 15. 
Harrow Hill : flint-mine, the, 22 ; fort, 34. 
Hartridge, R. A. R., A History of Vicarages 
in the Middle Ages, reviewed, 300-2. 
Hawkes, Christopher F. C., 281; ‘The 
Excavations at Colchester, 1930’, 216, 
273-75 3323 on the pottery from Ciss- 
bury Camp, 25, 29-30, 36; on a La 
Téne III urn, 73; A. B. Tonnochy 
and —, ‘The Sacred Tree motive on 
a Roman bronze from Essex’, 123-8. 

Haxby, John, 152. 

Hayden-Bacon, P. C., 332. 

Heacham (Norfolk), flint implements from, 
55> 56. 

Head-stones, carved, 133-5, 423-4. 

Head-stud brooch, 39. 

Heart, sword and, badges, 286-8. 


Hearths: Iron Age, 386, 388, 389; 
Norman, 246 ; Roman, 71 ; at Ur, 362, 
362-3. 


Helm in Westminster Abbey, 407-9. 

Hembury Fort (Devon.), excavations at, 
221, 333 

Hemp, W. J., 212. 

Henniker-Heaton, Raymond, 462. 
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Henry, Prince, 147. 

Henry II, 249. 

Henry V, sword said to have been used at | 
the funeral of, 405-7. 

Henry VII, supposed helm and sword of, 
405-9- 

Henry de Lascy, earl of Lincoln, 130. | 

Heraeum of Perachora, the, excavations for, | 
288-9. 

Herebrecht of Cologne, his work in St. | 
Paul’s, 153. 

Hereford, the earls of, 248-9. 

Hespéris, reviewed, 105, 202-3, 322,45 3-4- 

Heurtley, W. A., 211. 

Hewitt, J., 408. 

Hexham church, 113, 114, 116. 

Highdown Hill fort, 34. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L., 112. 

Hill, Dr. George Francis, appointed 
Director of the British Museum, 73, 
2243 elected to the Council, 342. 

Hill-forts, 14, 32-5, 70-1, 382-98. 

Hinge-pole, shoe of a, 357-8. 

History, reviewed, 193, 314, 444. 

History of Banstead in Surrey, by Sir Henry 
C. M. Lambert, reviewed, 426-7. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists 
Field Club, reviewed, 318-19. 

History of the Washington Family, The, by 
H. Isham Longden, reviewed, 436-7. 
History of Vicarages in the Middle Ages, A, 

by R. A. R. Hartridge, reviewed, 300-2. 

Hoard, Bronze Age, 170-1; neolithic, 
57-8. 

Hobson, R. L., 259. 

Holderness, the geology of, 264. 

Holland-Martin, R., 217; elected to the 
Council, 342. 

Hollar’s engraving of the Wilton Diptych, 
145, 147, 150, 152. 

Hollingbury fort, 34. 

Holman, Hugh Wilson, obituary of, 340. 

Home, Gordon, Old London Bridge, re- 
viewed, 433-5. 

Honorius III, Pope, 52. 

Hope, Sir William, 133. 

Hopkins-James, Rev. Chancellor L. J., 212. 

Hopkinson, Henry Somerset Parnell, 462. 

Horace’s Sabine Farm, by G. Lugli, re- | 
viewed, 439. 

Horne, Dom Ethelbert, 285 ; Scratch Dials, 
reviewed, 182-3; ‘A Wings, Sword, 
and Heart Badge’, 286-8. 

Horse remains, 32, 384, 415. 

Horsey canoe, the, 165. 

Hoskins, A. L., 280. ° 

House of Whitelaw, The, by H. Vincent 
Whitelaw, reviewed, 437-8. 
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Housesteads, excavations at, 62. 
Hoveden, Aymer de, grants by, 230, 
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Hudson, Rev. William, obituary of, 340. 

Hughes, Prof. T. M’Kenny, 261. 

Huici, S., and V. Juaristi, E/ Santuario 
de San Miguel de Excelsis (Navarra) y 
su retablo esmaltado, reviewed, 294-6. 

Hull, M. R., his excavations at Colchester, 
216, 273, 2775 332- 

Human remains, 39, 280, 282-3, 348, 
352, 363, 365, 415. 

Hundred and the Hundred Rolls, The, by 
Helen M. Cam, reviewed, 304-6. 

Hungary, Kings of, theircoronation regalia, 
405. 

Hunting-knife, Anglo-Saxon, 4. 

Hut, medieval, 71. 

Hyde, H.. A., 141”. 1, 143%. 1. 

Hypocaust-bricks, Roman, 245. 


Ibi-Sin, king of Ur, 348, 358. 

Ibrahim, 343. 

Illuminated charter of free warren, 129-32. 

Index of Potters Stamos on Terra Sigillata, 
by Felix Oswald, reviewed, 430-1. 

Indian Antiquary, The, reviewed, 101-2, 
198, 319, 449-50. 

Infant burials at Ur, 363, 367. 

Inhumation, La Téne III, 71-3. 

Insall, Wing-Commander, 68. 

Inscription plate, lead, 462. 

Inscriptions : Roman, 38, 39, 403; runic, 
161-2; from Ur, 357. 

Institute of Historical Research, the, 223. 

International Congress of Prehistory, First, 
424-5. 

International Congress of the History of 
Science and Technology, Second, 170. 

Interrelation of the Fine Arts in England in 
the early Miadle Ages, by M. D. 
Whinney, reviewed, 93. 

Introduction to the Obedientiary and Manor 
Rolls of Norwich Cathedral Priory, An, 
by H. W. Saunders, reviewed, 86-8. 

Irish wills, copies of, 290-1. 

Iron objects: bar, 252; brooches, 282 ; 
buckles, 252; keys, 252-4; knife, 27 ; 
miscellaneous, 32, 68; nails, 254; 
padlock, 251-2; pick, 252; rod, 27; 
shears, 251, 282, 283; spear-head, 4-5 ; 
staff-arm, 252; staple, 254 strap-iron, 
435 strip, 254. 

Iron Age objects: bowls, 393; bracelet, 
390; brooch, 60; charcoal, 385, 386, 
388 ; combs, 386, 389, 400; cups, 393; 
flakes, 384; hearths, 386, 388, 389; 
hill-fort, 382-98; jars, 402; loom- 





House site, the, at Ur, 359-68. 
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shells, 27, 31 3 pebbles, 20-7, 30, 384; 
pins, 384; point, 388, 389 ; pots, 393, | 
395, 396, 402; pottery, miscellaneous, | 
21,23, 29; 385, 389, 390-2, 395-7400, | 
403 5 TIMS, 390, 395-6, 402 ; site, 399- 
404; spools, 390; vases, 386, 390, 391- | 
400, 402; vessels, 391; whorl, 388, 
390- 

Ironbridge (Salop.), dug-out canoe from, 
165. 

Iron-mines, Lydney, 

Ironstone whorl, 390. 

Irving, G. V., his excavations in Cissbury 
Camp, 15. 

Isle of Man, bronze pin from the, 163-4. 


244, 250. 


Jacob, E. F., review by, 304-6. 

Jahrbuch des Oberisterr. Musealvereins, 
reviewed, 319. 

James II, the catalogue of his collection, 
151. 

Jars, clay, 358, 363, 368, 3703 pottery, 
71, 274, 402. | 

Jeffery, Reginald W., 3325; Thornton-le- | 
Dale, reviewed, 432-3. 

Jemdet Nasr, remains at Ur, 344. 

Jenings, Lady, original owner of the Wilton | 
Dipytch, 148. 

Jenkinson, Hilary, *‘ A Seal of Edward II 
for Scottish Affairs’, 229-39. 

Jenyngs family, the, 148-9. 

Jerash (Trans-Jordan), Early Christian | 
architecture in, 211, 222. 

Jewellery, the cross in Frankish, 63-4 

John de Thoresby, his work on York 
Minster, 117. 

John le Romeyn, archbishop of York, 130. 

Johnson, Charles, reviews by, 81-2, 179- 
80, 426-7, 427, 427-8. 

Jones, Chester H., 333. 

Jones, Mr. Surveyor, 147. 

Jones, Mrs. Whitmore, 384. | 

Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, The, re- | 
viewed, 192, 443- 

Fournal of ag Studies, The, reviewed, 
192-3, 4 

Fournal of Satie Studies, The, reviewed, 


Santa of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, The, reviewed, 97, 442. 

Sournal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-Painters, reviewed, 97, 314. 

Fournal of the County Kildare Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 448. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological | | 
Society, reviewed, 315-16. 

Fournal of the Manchester Egyptian and | 
Oriental Society, reviewed, 446. | 
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Fournal of the Manx Museum, The, re- 
viewed, 101, 317, 446. 

| Sournal of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, reviewed, 99, 312. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, reviewed, 313, 442. 


| Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 


of Ireland, reviewed, 197. 


| Fournal of the Society for Army Historical 


Research, reviewed, 96, 191, 313, 442+ 
Juaristi, V., S. Huici and, E/ Santuario de 
San Miguel de Excelsis (Navarra) y su 
retablo esmaltado, reviewed, 294-6. 
Jugs, pottery, 68, 256, 259. 
Jukes-Browne on the geology of Lincoln- 
shire, 262-4. 
Jutlsh burials, cowries from, 28 3. 


345> 
359> 372- 

Keith, Sir A., 61. 

Kelsey Hill, the geology of, 264 

Kenfig Castle, 67. 


| Kennard, A. S., his gift to the Society, 


212, 339- 

Kent, Ernest Alfred, 462. 

Kenya Colony, the palaeolithic cultures 
of, 211, 220. 


| Kermode, P. M.C., ‘ Bronze pin from the 


Isle of Man’, 163-4. 
Keys, Norman, 252-4; Roman, 43. 
Keyser, Charles, bequest by, 338. 
Kidwelly Castle (Carmarthenshire), ex- 
cavations in, 66-8, 211, 217-18. 
Kingsford, H. S., his gift to the Society, 


339 
| King’s Meadow, Stanwix, 37. 


Kingsmead Priory, an appeal for the 
Church and Buildings of, 1218, 51-4. 

Kirkby Thore fort, 42. 

Kirkpatrick—Wilson, Mr., 57. 

Kirmington (Lincs.), palaeolithic imple- 
ments from, 262-72. 

Kitson, S. D., elected to the Council, 

342. 


| Klein, W.G., 3333 elected tothe Council, 


342. 

Knives : Anglo-Saxon, 4; bronze, 171 ; 
flint, 57; iron, 27. 

Knocker, Herbert Wheatley, 462. 

Knyvet, Thomas, 157. 

Koran, a MS. of the, 339. 

Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets 
Akademiens Handlingar, reviewed, 204. 

Kynnersley’s catalogue of Hampton Court, 
154. 


Lacustrine site at Southchurch, 410-18. 
Laking, Sir Guy, 405, 407, 408. 
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Lamb, Miss W., her excavations at 


Thermi, 289-90. 


pointed auditor, 212; elected to the 
Council, 211, 342. 


Lambarde, William, on the Lumley por- | 


trait of Richard II, 156-7. 


Lambert, Sir Henry C. M. History of | 
| Levallois flake, 65. 


Banstead in Surrey, reviewed, 426-7. 

Lamborn, E. A. Greening, The Parish 
Church : its architecture and antiquities, 
reviewed, 185-6. 

Landing-stage, ancient, at Llandrindod 
Wells, 136. 

Landon, Joseph, 65. 

Langeton, David de, grant to, 230,231 7. I. 

Langton, Stephen, 51. 

Lansdowne, Marquess of, vote of thanks 
to, 332. 

Lapis lazuli inlay, 347, 350, 369, 370. 

Larsa period, remains of the, at Ur, 343, 
345, 348, 359, 360, 372. 

Lascy, Henry de, earl of Lincoln, 130. 

La Téne: brooches, 281-2; jars, 713 


pots, 713; pottery, miscellaneous, 71 ; | 


vessel, 25. 

Téne I: bowl, 12; brooch, 60; 
forts, 32, 343 pottery, 22, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 417. 

La Téne II pottery, 27, 28, 29. 

La Téne III: pottery, 23, 26, 28, 29-30, 
71-3, 418; urn-burial, 71-3. 

Latten pax, 286. 

Lattey, R. T., 399. 

Laurel-leaves, flint, 56. 

Layard, Miss, 57, 286. 

Leaden: amphora, 41 ; inscription plate, 
462 ; miscellaneous objects, 39, 41, 68 ; 
mortuary cross, 462 ; Ornament, 425 ; 
plumb-bob, 254. 

Leaf, :C. $., 5. 

Leaf, gold, 347, 349. 

Leakey, Louis Seymour Bazett, 211, 212, 
220, 221. 

Leather, shoe-, Roman, 43. 

Lechmere Stone, the, 226-8. 

Le Despenser, Hugh, grants 
238-9. 

Leeds, Duke of, 422. 


La 


to, 233, 
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Le Moustier flake, 65. 


| Leo IV, Pope, 11, 12. 
Lambarde, Brigadier-General Fane, ap- | 


Lesueur, Dr., 122. 

Lethaby, W. R., on the Westminster 
Abbey portrait of Richard II, 152-3. 

Lethbridge, T. C., 283. 

Letters patent of Richard, son of Edmund, 
earl of Arundel, 132. 


Library, The, reviewed, 98, 193-4, 315, 


444. 

Liddell, Miss Dorothy, 221, 333. 

Limestone: drum, 114; figures, 369, 
370. 

Lincolnshire Oolite, coffin-lid of, 65; 
effigy of, 65. 

Lindsay, Captain H., 408. 

Linguistic Society of Paris, 161. 

Little Camp Hill, Lydney, 240, 248-9. 

Littledale, Willoughby Aston, obituary of, 
211, 340, 341. 

Littlehampton Nature and Archaeology 
Circle, 23. 

Little Malvern Priory Church, fourteenth- 
century tomb from, 169. 

Llandrindod Wells, dug-out boat from, 
136-42. 

Llandrindod Wells Museum, 142. 

Llangorse canoe, the, 141 ”. 2, 143. 

Llanmelin (Mon.), excavations on 
fortified hill-settlement at, 70-1. 


the 


| Llewellyn, Sir C, V., 142 2.1 


Leeds, E. Thurlow, 160, 284, 332, 3333 | 


‘ Chastleton Camp, Oxfordshire, a hill- 
fort of the Early Iron Age’, 382-98 ; 
elected to Council, 342; ‘A handled 
beaker from Eynsham, Oxfordshire ’, 


280-1 ; ‘An Iron-Age site near Radley, | 


Berks.’, 399-404 ; 
from Oxfordshire’, 59-60, 112. 


with the Wilton Diptych, 152. 


‘Three beakers | 


Lely, Sir Peter, his supposed connexion | 


) 


Lloyd, Nathaniel, ‘ The Barhams, Essex, 
wall-painting ’, 169-70. 

Llyn Llydaw (Snowdonia), dug-out boat 
from, 136, 142-4. 

Local Papers, archaeological and topo- 
graphical, Hampshire, Dorset, and Wilt- 
shire, by Heywood Sumner, reviewed, 
431-2. 

London, excavations in, 212, 216, 217, 


London basilica, the, 212. 

London Museum, 261, 338; Esher Re- 
search Studentship, 57, 224, 338. 

London Topographical Record, reviewed, 
446. 

Longden, Rev. Henry Isham, 212, 332; 
The History of the Washington Family, 
reviewed, 436-7. 

Longhurst, Miss M. H., 212, 218. 

Longman, W., appointed auditor, 212. 

Loom-weight, chalk, 27 ; pottery, 400. 

Lower, Mark Anthony, 14. 

Lowerison, B., his gift to the Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Cam- 
bridge, 55. 

Lugli, G., Horace’s Sabine Farm, reviewed, 
439- 
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Lumley, Lord, portrait of Richard II in 
the possession of, 156-9. 

Lumley portrait of Richard II, the history 
in the seventeenth century of the, 149, 
156-9. 

Lustral bowls, r1—12. 

Luton (Beds.), Saxon burial at, 282-4, 

Luton Museum, 282. 

Luttrel, Mr., 145. 

Lydney Castle (Glos.), excavations at, 211, 
218, 240-61. 

Lynchets, the, of Cissbury, 17, 20-8. 


Maby, J. Cecil, onthe charcoal from 
Cissbury Camp, 31. 

Macdonald, Sir George, his work on 
Hadrian’s Wall, 62. 

McEuen, E. S., 1, 2. 

Mace-heads, stone, 369. 

Machu Picchu, a citadel of the Incas, by 
Hiram Bingham, reviewed, 89-91, 

Maclagan, Eric, 219. 

Maiden Castle (Dorset), 14. 

Mallowan, M. E. L., 343; ‘The Palace 
Building of Nabonidus’, 374, 376-81. 

Man, reviewed, 194. 

Man, Mgr. H. K., Tombs and Portraits of 
the Middle Ages, reviewed, 82-3. 

Mann, J. G.. elected to the Council, 342: 
‘The Gunner’s Stiletto’, 46-50, 1123 
‘A Sword and a Helm in Westminster 
Abbey’, 405-9. 

Mann, Ludovic, 282. 

Mannus, reviewed, 203, 322-3. 

Manton, Ralph de, grant to, 232. 

Marais de Saint Gond, Frankish jewellery 
from the, 63-4. 

Marble chalice, 357. 

Mariner’s Mirror, The, reviewed, 194, 
315, 444. 

Marr, Prof. J. E., 55, 64. 

Marshall, J. W. Hunter, 234. 

Martin, Mr., 163. 

Martindale, James Henry, 340. 

Masons, a school of West Country, 332. 

Matrix, bronze seal-, 171-2, 339. 

Mattingly, H., on the Roman coins from 
Stanwix, 37. 

Maudslay, Alfred Percival, 340, 341. 

Maximian, coin-moulds of, 124. 

May, Thomas, Catalogue of the Roman 
Pottery in the Colchester and Essex 
Museum, reviewed, 84-6. 

Mayer, L.A., E.L.Sukenik and, The Third 
Wall of Ferusalem, reviewed, 310. 

Medallion of Arthur Ashpitel, 212, 339. 

Medieval: pendant, 28 5; seal-matrix, 17 1— 


23; seals, casts of, 339; stone hut, 71 ; 


tile-flooring, 169. 
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Menghin, Oswald, Weltgeschichte der 
Steinzeit, reviewed, 296-300. 

Merchant Seal, Statute, of Chesterfield, 
422-3. 

Meredith, Sir William, pedigree of, 212. 

Mesopotamian art, the tree in, 127. 

Millar, E. G., 132 2. 1. 

Milo, earl of Hereford, 249. 

Mines, iron, Lydney, 244, 250. 

Minet, William, elected Treasurer, 342. 

Minster hoard, the, 171. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, re- 
viewed, 98, 194, 315, 445- 

Mitford, Major-Gen. B. R., his gift to the 
Society, 339. 

Mitteilungen der anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, reviewed, 319. 

Mitteilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft 
in Ziirich, reviewed, 107, 205. 

Models of: beds, 369; chariot, 369 ; 
tools, 367. 

Moir, J. Reid, 55, 56, 262, 264, 265, 270. 

Montgomeryshire Collections, reviewed, 198. 

Monumental brasses from Eaton Socon, 
232. 

Moore, Arthur Hugh Wake, 212, 332. 

Moore, Arthur, his gift to the Society, 
339- 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, his gift to the 
Society, 333. 

Morshead, Major O. F. 146 7. 

Mortain reliquary, the,.16 1-2. 

Mortuary cross, lead, 462. 

Moulds, coin-, clay, 124. 

Moynihan, Lord, 332. 

Mud figures from Ur, 378 7. 

Mundy, Percy Charles Dryden, 462. 

Musée de l’Armée, gunner’s stilettos in 
the, 47, 48. 

Museum of the Bath Royal Literary and 
Scientific Society, 253. 

Museum of the Royal Artillery Institution, 


49- 
Mussel-shells from Southchurch, 415. 
Myres, J. N. L., his excavations at 
Colchester, 216, 273, 332. 


N., J. G., reviews by, 185, 185-6, 186, 
435-6, 439-41. 

Nabonidus, palace built by, at Ur, 343, 
374, 376-81 ; stamps of, 376. 

Nabopolassar, tablets of, 373. 

Nail-cleaner, bronze, 123-6, 128. 

Nailheart, Abbot, 288. 

Nails, bronze, 38; gold, 3473 iron, 254. 

Namurcum, reviewed, 200. 

Nash-Williams, V. E., ‘ The fortified Hill- 
settlement at Llanmelin, Monmouth- 
shire’, 70-1. 
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National Art 
222-3. 

National Monuments, work during the 
past year on the, 165-6. 


Collections Fund, the, 


National Museum of Wales, 70, 136, 142. | 


National Trust, 19. 

Neale, John Alexander, Further addenda 
to Supplement to Charters and Records of 
Neales of Berkeley, Yate, and Corsham, 
and Supplement to Charters and Records 
of Neales of Berkeley, Yate, and Cor- 
sham, reviewed, 438. 

Neath, theseals of the borough of, 212. 

Nebuchadnezzar, tablets of, 373; temple 
to E-Nun Mah, 375; the Temenos of, 
at Ur, 345, 377%. 2. 

Needles, bone, 388, 400. 

Neolithic: celt, 57; chisel, 57, 58 ; flint- 
mines, 14-28; hoard, 57-8; pottery, 
miscellaneous, 17, 203; vase, 421-2. 

Nerva, coin of, 37. 

Neubo Abbey, effigy from, 65. 

Newall, Mr., 171. 

Newbury Museum, 43. 

Newehagh, T. de, 132. 

Newland church (Glos.), 252. 

Newman, Henry, 384. 

Newman, Robert, 384. 

Newton, W. M., 419, 420. 

Nichols, John Francis, 212. 

Nin-Gal, temple to, at Ur, 375. 

Nodules, flint, 23. 

Noppen, J. G., review by, 306-7. 

Norfolk, excavations in, 168-9. 

Norfolk Archaeology, reviewed, 100, 446-7. 

Norfolk Record Society, vol. i, reviewed, 
317. 

Norman, Philip, obituary of, 278. 

Norman: choir at Binham, 168; Kid- 
welly Castle, 67-8; Lydney Castle, 
240-61 ; Portchester Castle, 166 ; tran- 
sept of York Minster, 118, 119, 122. 

Northamptonshire oolite, carved stones of, 
532: 

Northumbrian reliquary, 161-2. 

Notizie degli Scavi, reviewed, 106, 324, 
454-5- 

Numismatic Chronicle, The, reviewed, 99, 
194, 445. 


Oak: boats, 136-44, 162-3, 165; knife- 
sheath, 4. 

Oakes-Jones, Capt. Herbert, 212. 

Odo, Archbishop. 113. 

Offa’s Dyke, the season’s work on, 62-3. 

Office of Works, H.M., excavations by, 
165-6, 425. 

Ogmore Castle, 67. 

Old Burrow camp, 70. 
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Old London Bridge, by Gordon Home, 
reviewed, 433-5. 

Old-Time New England, reviewed, 102, 
199, 319, 450. 

Old Winchester Hill fort, 34. 

Oliphant, Walter, 212, 462. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Battery (Winchester), 
1-5: the earth-work, 1 ; the discovery, 
2-3; the bowl, 3-4; the scramasax, 
43 the spear-head, 4~5 ; the date, 5. 

Olla, pottery, 71. 

Olsen, M., 162. 

Oolite, Lincolnshire, coffin-lid of, 65; 
effigy of, 65 ; —-—, Northamptonshire, 
carved stones of, 133. 

Order of Sempringham, the, 51. 

Ornaments, bronze, 38, 41; leaden, 425. 

Osieczkowska, M., 162. 

Oswald, Felix, Index of Potters’ Stamps on 
Terra Sigillata, reviewed, 430-1. 

Oswald, King, his work on York Minster, 
116. 


| Oudheidhkundige Mededeelingen uit Rijks- 


museum van Oudheden te Leiden, re- 
viewed, 105-6. 

Ovate, flint, 55. 

Ovens, Norman, 245 ; —, bread-, at Ur, 
362, 367. 

Ox remains, 32, 254, 266, 384, 400. 


| Oxford: Ashmolean Museum, beakers in 


the, 59; —, pottery in the, 391-2; 
Bodleian library, catalogue of Charles 
I’s pictures in the, 145. 

Oxford, Lord, 151. 

Oxford University Archaeological Society, 
280, 384, 399. 

Oxfordshire, beakers from, 59-60. 

Oyster-shells from Cissbury Camp, 20, 
22, 23, 25, 27; 313 trom Lydney, 
254; from Southchurch, 415. 


P., H. J. E., review by, 429-30. 

P., T. D., review by, 430-1. 

Padlocks, Norman, 251-2 ; Roman 43. 

Painting, wall-, at the Barhams (Essex). 
169-70. 

Palace of Minos, The, by Sir Arthur 
Evans, reviewed, 75-81. 

Palaeolithic: cultures of Kenya Colony, 
the, 211, 220; —, of Rhodesia, 220; 
implements from Kirmington, 262-72. 

Palaeoliths, found near Coventry 64-5 ; 
from Swanscombe, 420. 

Palatinate seals, 230. 

Palm Tree Cross, the, 112. 

Palmer, Frederick John Morton, obituary 
of, 340. 

Palmer, Sir James, his connexion with the 
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catalogue of Charles I’s pictures, 147, 
148, 149. 

Palmer, Roger, Earl of Castlemaine, the 
Wilton Diptych in the possession of, 
151-2. 

Palmer family of Sussex, the, 148-51. 

Pamdtky Archeologické, reviewed, 319- 
20. 

Pape, T., ‘ A canoe from Stoke-on-Trent’, 
162-3; ‘A Dug-out Canoe from 
Shropshire’, 165. 

Papsukal figures from Ur, 378 2. 

Paris, Musée de l’Armée, sword in the, 
406. 

Parish Church, The, its Architecture and 
Antiquities, by E. A. Greening Lam- 
born, reviewed, 185-6. 

Park Brow: pit, 27; 
remains, 33. 

Parry, J..D., 14. 

Parsons, F. E., 157 2. 4. 

Parsons, F. G., on human remains from 
Luton, 283. 

Pa-Sag chapel, the, at Ur, 368-70, 371, 
372. 

Paten, pewter, 462. 

Pattern, by Joan Evans, reviewed, 439- 


Romano-British 


41. 

Pauilhac, M., 47, 48. 

Paul, Roland, 288. 

Paul of Caen, abbot, 216. 

Paulinus, his foundation of York Minster, 
116. 

Pavements at Ur, 344, 347, 351, 353> 
355 359» 360, 369. 

Pax, a, at Downside, 285-6. 

Peake, Harold, 43; The Flood: New 
light on an old story, reviewed, 88-9. 
Pearce, Rt. Rev. Ernest Harold, Bishop 

of Worcester, obituary of, 340. 

Pebbles, beach-, from Cissbury Camp, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 30-13 burnt, 
from Chastleton Camp, 384; from 
Southchurch, 415. 

Pedigree of : Sir William Meredith, 212 ; 
Roger and Vere Palmer, 150. 

Pedigree of Bowen of Court House, by 
Lieut.-Col. E. R. Cottingham, reviewed, 
438-9. 

Peers, Sir Charles R., 112, 211, 212, 
332, 333 462 ; elected President, 342 ; 
‘Recent Discoveries in the Minsters of 
Ripon and York’, 113-22, 211. 

Pegwell Bay, Samian bowl from, 419. 

Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, eighth Earl 
of, the Wilton Diptych in the collection, 
of, 145, 152. 

Penannular brooches, 39, 71- 

Pendant, medieval enamelled, 285. 
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Perachora, the Heraeum of, excavations 
in, 288-9. 

Percival, Rev. S. T., 1. 

Percy Sladen Memorial Fund, 272. 

Periwinkle-shells from Southchurch, 415. 

Persian period, remains of the, at Ur, 373. 

Peterborough, Lord, 154. 

Petrus Comestor’s Historia Scholastica, a 
MS. of, 131. 

Peutinger Table, the, 124. 

Pevensey Castle (Sussex), work on, 166. 

Pewter objects: bowls, 43-4; chalice, 
462; dishes, 43-4 ; flagon, 43 ; miscel- 
laneous, 24; paten, 462; plate or 
stand, 44. 

Pick, antler-, 415. 

Pick-head, stone, 350. 

Pick, iron, 252. 

Piers de Gaveston, earl of Cornwall, 132. 

Pig remains, 32, 254, 384, 415. 

Pilkington, Roger de, grant 
warren to, 129-32. 

Pilkington family, the 129. 

Pin-hole Cave (Derbyshire), the excava- 
tion of, 290. 

Pins: bone, 3843; bronze, 38, 163-4. 

Pipes, drain-, at Ur, 346. 

Pits, the flint-, in Cissbury Camp, 14-28. 

Pitt-Rivers, Lt.-Gen. A., 251 m. 2, 252, 
254; his excavations in Cissbury Camp, 
15-16, 17, 18, 22, 28, 30-1. 

Pitt-Rivers, Capt., 47. 

Pixley, Col. F. W., appointed auditor, 
28%. 

Plate-brooch, 39. 

Plates, bronze, 38, 39-40, 413 lead, 462 ; 
pewter, 44. 

Platters, clay, 362. 

Pleistocene, the Late, r1oo-foot raised 
beach in relation to palaeolithic imple- 
ments from Kirmington, 262-72. 

Plinth-stones, Norman, 243. 

Plot, Robert, on Chastleton Camp, 382 
n. 1, 383. 

Plumb-bob, leaden, 254. 

Point, bone, 388, 389. 

Poley, John, 149 2. 3. 

Pollitt, W., 57, 61; ‘Anglo-Saxon 
saucer brooches in south-west Essex’, 
284-5. 

Pool, Mrs. Reginald Lane, ‘ Notes on the 
History in the Seventeenth Century of 
the Portraits of Richard II’, 145-59. 

Portal, Sir William, 160. 

Portchester Castle (Hants.), work on, 166. 

Porter, R. E., 70. 

Portgate mile-castle, examination of, 62. 

Portraits of Richard II, the history in the 
seventeenth century of the, 145-59. 


of free 
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Pots: clay, 348, 352, 3693; pottery, 61, 


71, 255-6, 393, 395, 396, 402. 
Potters’ stamps, Roman, 38, 124. 





Pottery : Anglo-Saxon, 61 ; Belgic, 274; 


Bronze Age, 59-60 ; Hallstatt, 415-16; 


Iron Age, 21, 23, 29, 385-98, 400-4 ; | 


La. Tene. 713 La Tene I, 22, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 417; La Téne II, 27, 28, 29; 
La Téne III, 23, 26, 28, 29-30, 71-3, 
418; Neolithic, 17, 20; Norman, 68; 
Roman, 18, 20-1, 23, 25, 26, 28, 30, 
38, 45, 124, 251, 274, 418. 

Pottery objects: bases, 403; beakers, 59, 
280-13; bowls, 274, 393, 
cups, 256, 274, 3933 jars, 71, 274, 


419-20 ; 


4023 jugs, 68, 256, 259; miscellaneous, | 


18, 20-30, 38, 43, 45> 68, 124, 255; 
259, 385, 389, 390-2, 395-7, 400, 
403, 410, 415, 4173; olla, 71; pots, 
61, 71, 255, 255-6, 393, 395, 396, 
402 5 rims, 20, 391, 395-6, 402, 415, 
416, 418; spindle-whorl, 23; spout, 
256; tiles, 68; urns, 60, 71-3; vases, 
59, 386, 390, 391-3, 400, 402 ; vessels, 
25, 59-60, 71, 391, 412, 415, 417, 
418. 

Potts, Rev. R. U., 462. 

Powys, Albert Reginald, 332, 333. 

Prahistorische Zeitschrift, reviewed, 323-4, 


4. 
Précis analytique des travaux de Tl Aca- 
démie de Rouen, reviewed, 202, 454. 
Prehistoric and Roman remains of Denbigh- 
shire, The, by the Rev. Ellis Davies, 

reviewed, 175-7. 

Price, John E., his excavations at Chastle- 
ton Camp, 383. 

Price, Rees, obituary of, 340. 

Pro Alesia, reviewed, 105, 322- 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 102, 450. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 102, 199. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, re- 
viewed, 96-7. 

Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History 
and Archaeological Society, reviewed, 
99: 

Proceedings of the Isle of Wight Natural 
History and Archaeological Society, re- 
viewed, 195-6, 446. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East 
Anglia, reviewed, 316. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, re- 
viewed, 99. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
reviewed, 319, 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, reviewed, 317. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, reviewed, 318. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 447. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology, reviewed, 447. 

Pryce, Dr. T. Davies, 216, 274; elected 
to the Council, 342 ; review by, 84-6. 

Public Record Office, charter in the, 132; 
seals in the, 229, 232-3. 

—, Northern Ireland, copies of Irish wills 
in the, 290-1. 

Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical 
Records Society, reviewed, 315. 

Publications of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Records Committee, reviewed, 100. 


quadrantes from Stanwix, 37. 

Quarrell, William James Chance, 212. 

Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine, reviewed, 450. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, reviewed, 99, 195, 315, 
445. 

Quartzite hand-axe, 64. 

Quern, stone, 20. 


4 


R., F. J. E., review by, 82-3, 83-4. 

Rabbit remains, 32. 

Radley (Berks.), Iron Age site near, 
404. 

Railton, P. J., 343. 

Rayleigh Castle, 2 


so ae 


51, 254, 255, 256, 
259. 

Read, Sir Hercules, 338. 

Recueil des Notices et Mémoires de la 
Société archéologique du Département de 
Constantine, reviewed, 105. 

Reculver church, 122. 

Register of Edward the Black Prince, pre- 
served in the Public Record Office, Part I, 
reviewed, 187-90. 

Registra Stephani Gardiner et Fohannis 
Poynet Episcoporum Wintoniensium, ed. 
by Herbert Chitty, reviewed, 302-4. 

Regni, the, tribe, 36. 

Reid, Clement, on peat from Kirmington, 
268, 

Relief, terra-cotta, 368. 

Reliquary, Anglo-Saxon, 161-2. 

Relph, A. E., 285. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincet, reviewed, 106, 203-4, 455. 

Renton, James Hall, obituary of, 340. 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association, reviewed, 316. 

Report of the Marlborough College Natural 
History Society, reviewed, 317. 
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Revue Anthropologique, reviewed, 
321. 
Revue Archéologique, reviewed, 202, 320, 


104, 


Revue Mabillon, reviewed, 321-2. 
Rhodesia, the palaeolithic culture in, 220. 
Rice, R. Garraway, elected to the Council, 


342. 

Richard, son of Edmund, earl of Arundel, 
132. 

Richard II, the history in the seventeenth 
century of the portraits of, 145-59 ; 
the Wilton Diptych, 145-52; the 
Westminster Abbey portrait, 152-6 ; 
the Lumley portrait, 156-9. 

Richard de Malebisse, founder of Neubo 
Abbey, 65. 

Richborough, 
333, 462. 

Richmond, George, his restoration of the 
Westminster Abbey portrait of Richard 
II, 156. 

Richmond, Ian A., 212; The City Wall of 
Imperial Rome, reviewed, 180-2; his 
work on Hadrian’s Wall, 62, 

Richmond Castle, 248. 

Rigg, Major Richard, 462. 

Rim-shards, 20, 390, 395-6, 402, 415, 
416, 418. 

Rim-Sin, king of Ur, 359, 360. 

Ringerike style, the, 134. 

Rings, bronze, 38, 41. 

Ripon Minster, recent discoveries in, 
113-16. 

Risby Warren, Scunthorpe, bronze celt 
from, 279-80. 

Rivenhall, Roman bronze from, 123-6, 
128. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, reviewed, 
455-6. 

Robert de Todeni, coffin of, 65-6. 

Rod, iron, 27. 

Roe, Fred, Ancient Church Chests and 
Chairs in the Home Counties round 
Greater London, reviewed, 435-6. 

Roger of York, Archbishop, his rebuild- 
ing of Ripon Minster, 114; his work 
on York Minster, 117, 118, 119, 120. 

Rollright Stones, the, 382. 

Roman: amphora, 41 ; bead, 39 ; bosses, 
38, 39, 40; bowls, 43~4, 274; bricks, 
hypocaust, 245; bronze objects, mis- 
cellaneous, 39; brooches, 38, 393 
buckles, 38 ; burial ground, 125 ; coin- 
moulds, 124; Coins, 37, 43, 45, 2513 
cups, 274, 2773; discs, 38, 39; dishes, 
43-4 ; dress-fastener, 38, 41 ; ear-pick, 
39 ; escutcheon, 39 ; flagon, 43 ; forts, 
68, 70, 166; glass, 1243 inscriptions, 


excavations at, 216-17, 
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38, 39, 405 iron-mine, 250 ; jar, 274; 
key, 43 ; leaden objects, miscellaneous, 
39, 413 nail-cleaner, 123-6, 128-3 
nails, 38; olla, 71; ornaments, 38, 
41 3 oyster-shells, 20, 22, 23, 25, 313 
padlock, 43 ; pewter, 211; pins, 38 ; 
plates, 38, 39-40, 41, 443 potters’ 
stamps, 38, 124 ; pottery, miscellaneous, 
18, 20-2, 295.2%, 26, 26,30; 35, 46, 
124, 251, 274, 418 ; quern, 20; rings, 
38, 413 scabbards, 39, 41; shoe- 
leather, 43 ; spindle-whorl, 43 ; strap- 
end, 38-9; strap-iron, 43; surgical 
instrument, 39; teeth, 393; tesserae, 
245; vessels, 418 ; well, 43, 45. 

Roman Malton and District, Reports Nos. 
I, 2, reviewed, 93-5. 

Roman Pottery at Crambeck, Castle Howard, 
The, by Philip Corder, reviewed, 93-5. 

Rémische Mitteilungen, reviewed, 106, 
204. 

Roper, Samuell, 146. 

Rose, 3... 243. 

Rotary quern, stone, 20. 

Rothbury Cross, the, 226. 

Round, J. Horace, Family Origins and 
other studies, reviewed, 81-2. 

Roy, Maurice, Artistes et monuments de la 
Renaissance en France, reviewed, 307-9. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 290. 

Royal Commission on National Museums 
and Galleries, the, 222-3. 

Royal Geographical Society, 338. 

Royal Historical Society, Alexander Prize, 
291. 

Ruggles-Brise, A. W., 123, 124. 

Runic inscription, 161-2. 

Rushforth, F. McN., his gift to the 
Society, 212, 339. 

Rushforth, G. McN., ‘A Fourteenth- 
century Tomb from Little Malvern 
Priory Church ’, 169; review by, 180-2. 

Rutland, Duke of, ‘ Coffin-lid from Bel- 
voir Priory’, 65-6; ‘Effigy from 
Neubo Abbey’, 65; seal in the posses- 
sion of, 229-39. 


Sackrau, bowls from, 13. 

Sacred tree motive, the,on a Roman bronze, 
123-8. 

St. Albans (Verulamium), excavations at, 
212, 236, 

St. Albans church, 118. 

St. Andrews Cathedral Museum, by David 
Hay Fleming, reviewed, 435. 

St. Austin’s, Canterbury, objects from, 
462. 

St. Boniface, 6. 

St. Briavels castle, 249, 250. 
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St. Catherine’s Hill fort, Winchester, 32, 
33> 34s 35: 

St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, helm in, 
408. 

St. Mary Redcliff church, Bristol, sword 
and heart motive in, 288. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Herebrecht of 
Cologne’s work in, 153. 

St. Solenne, Blois, church of, 122. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury, addenda to the 
iconography of, 332. 

St. Wilfrid, his foundation of Ripon 
Minster, 113-143 his repair of York 
Minster, 116, 119. 

St. Willibald, 6. 

Salisbury, Richard Earl of, 149 7. 3. 

Salisbury Museum, 171, 252-3, 259. 

Samian bowl from the sea, 419-20. 

Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, The, 
ed. by R. M. Dawkins, reviewed, 177-9. 

Sands, H., elected to the Council, 342. 

Sandstone whorl, 388. 

Santuario de San Miguel de Excelsis 
(Navarra) y su retablo esmaltado, El, 
by S. Huici and V. Juaristi, reviewed, 
294-6. 

Sargent, Orme, his gift to the Society, 339. 

Sargonid remains at Ur, 345. 

Sassanian art, the tree in, 127. 

Saucer brooches, Anglo-Saxon, 284-4. 

Saunders, H. W., An Introduction to the 
Obedientiary and Manor Rolls of Norwich 
Cathedral Priory, reviewed, 86-8. 

Saxon: burial, 282-4; cemetery, 125; 
funereal stone, 226-8. 

Scabbards, bronze, 27, 39, 41. 

Schaeffer, A, E., Les Tertres funéraires 
préhistoriques dans la Forét de Haguenau, 
reviewed, 428-9. 

Scharf, Sir George, on the Wilton Diptych, 
145, 146, 148, 151; on the West- 
minster Abbey portrait of Richard II, 

153, 155, 156. 

Scott, R. L., 47, 408. 

Scottish seal of Edward I, 229, 230, 231; 
of Edward II, 229-39. 

Scramasax, Anglo-Saxon, 4; in Beowulf, 8. 

Scrapers, flint, 20, 64, 265. 

Scratch Dials, by Dom Ethelbert Horne, 
reviewed, 182-3. 

Sculpture from Ur, 350, 369, 370. 

Scunthorpe (Lincs.), bronze celt from, 
279-80. 

Seaford Head fort, 34. 

Seal-matrix, bronze, 171-2, 339. 

Seals: of the borough of Neath, 212 ;. of 
Edward I, 229, 230, 231, 232-3; 
of Edward II, 229-39 ; of Edward III, 


2313 medieval, casts of, 339; statute 
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merchant, of Chesterfield, 422-3; from 
Ur, 373- 

Seamer Moor cairn (Yorks.), 58. 

Servia (Macedonia), excavations at, 211. 

Sestertii from Stanwix, 37. 

Shale bracelets, 390, 400. 

Sharpe, Joseph, obituary of, 340. 

Shears, iron, 251, 282, 283. 

Sheep remains, 32, 254, 384, 390, 400, 
415. 

Shell inlay, 369, 370. 

Shells : cowrie-, in association with Saxon 
burials, 282, 283-4; miscellaneous from 
Southchurch, 414, 415 ; oyster-, from 
Cissbury Camp, 20, 22, 23, 25, 27, 313 
from Lydney, 254; from Southchurch, 
415. 

Sherwin, G. A., 462. 

Shields, the wings, sword, and heart motive 
on, 286-8. 

Shoe-leather, Roman, 43. 


| Shops at Ur, 360, 364, 366, 367. 








Shot, stone, 166. 

Shotton, F. W., ‘ Palaeoliths found near 
Coventry’, 64-5. 

Shropshire, dug-out canoe from, 165. 

Sicily, bronze statuette from, 332. 

Side-scrapers, flint, 265. 

Silchester, 42, 43, 123- 

Silver pommel, 4. 

Simpson, Mr., his work on Hadrian’s Wall, 
62. 

Singer, Dr. Charles, 170. 

Sitzungsberichte der Gelehrten Estnischen 
Gesellschaft, reviewed, 451. 

Skeet, Major Francis John Angus, 332. 

Skeletons, 2, 282-3. 

Skilbeck, C. O., 333. 

Skulls, 61, 280, 369. 

Slab, tomb-, from Balsham, 423-4. 

Slag, iron resembling, from Cissbury Camp, 
32. 

Sling-stone, 71. 

Smith, C. Roach, on Chastleton Camp, 
383. 

Smith, Reginald A., 64, 161, 211, 212, 
227; elected Director, 342 ; review by, 
431-2; ——, W. J. Andrew and, 
‘The Winchester Anglo-Saxon Bowl’, 
I-13, 211, 218—19. 

Society of Antiquaries: Anniversary Ad- 
dress, 213-25, 3423 auditors, appoint- 
ment of 212; —, report of, 3333 
Council, report of, 333-42 ; excavations 
by, 66-8, 216-18, 240-61, 273-7, 3333 
gifts other than books, 212, 338, 3393 
grant by George IV, 225; library, 
catalogues of the, 334; —, gifts to the, 

332, 333, 334-8; —, grant to the, 
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termination of, 3333; Local Secretary, 

appointment of a, 332; medal, pro- 

posed award of an annual, 225; 

museum, architectural lantern slides in 

the, 338 ; —, carved stones in the, 133- 

; —, heraldic collections in the, 338 ; 

, pax in the, 286; obituaries, 73-4, 
112, 211,339~423 Officers and Council, 
election of 211, 342 3 proceedings, 112, 
2II-I2, 332-42, 462; publications, 
338; satires on, 215; and treasure trove, 
224-5; Treasurer, election of, 342; 
—, statement of, 342 ; —, vote of thanks 
to, 3333 Vice-Presidents, death of, 112, 
211, 278; —, election of, 112. 

Solutrean implements, 56. 

Somerford Keynes, stone at, 135. 

Somerset Archaeological Society, 218. 

Southchurch (Essex), West Alpine and 
Hallstatt site at, 410-18. 

Southend-on-Sea, Anglo-Saxon burying- 
ground at, 61, 284. 

Southend-on-Sea Museum, 62, 284, 418 7. 

Spadon, Leonardo, 49. 

Spear-head, bronze, 171 3 iron, 4-5. 

Speen, the Roman, 42, 43. 

Spindle-whorls, 43; chalk, 25; pottery, 
233 stone, 388, 390. 

Spools, bone, 390. 

Spout, pottery, 256. 

Sprockhoff, Dr. Ernst, 422. 

Staff-arm, iron, 252. 

Stand, pewter. 44. 

Stanley, Dean, 155. 

Stanton Harcourt (Oxon.), beakers from, 
59-60, 112. 

Stanwix, excavations at, 62; fort, 37, 42; 
objects from, 37-42. 

Staple, iron, 254. 

Statuettes from: Sicily, 332; Ur, 369, 
372, 378 2. 

Statute Merchant Seal of Chesterfield, 422-3. 

Stenton, F. M., ed. Facsimiles of Early 
Charters from Northamptonshire Collec- 
tions, reviewed, 179-80. 

Stevens, F., 171. 

Stiletto, the gunner’s, 46-50. 

Stilicho, 33. 

Stoke-on-Trent, canoe from, 162-3. 

Stone objects: base, 114; capital, 67; 
carvings in the Society’s collection, 
133-53 coffin-lid, 65-6; drum, 114; 
duck-weights, 347; effigy, 65; figure, 
369, 370; funereal stone, 226-8; 
grinders, 347; hammers, 347, 367, 
415; head-stones, 133-5; hut, 71; 
mace-heads, 369; pick-head, 350; 
quern, 20; shot, 166; sling-stone, 71 ; 
tomb-slab, 423-4 ; whorl, 388, 390. 
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Stonor, Sir William, 149 2. 3 

Story of Lambeth Palace, The, by Dorothy 
Gardiner, reviewed, 306-7. 

Straker, Ernest, on iron from Cissbury 
Camp, 32. 

Strap-end, bronze, 38-9. 

Strap-iron, Roman, 43. 

Strip, iron, 254. 

Studies in Early Roman Literature. i, The 
Kalendar, by W. H. Frere, Bishop of 
Truro, reviewed, 83-4. 

Stukeley, Dr., his drawing of a coffin from 
Belvoir Priory, 66. 

Suffolk, Lord, 147. 

Sukenik, E. L., and L. A. Mayer, The 
Third Wall of Ferusalem, reviewed, 
310. 

Sull’ origine e levoluzione delle scuri di 
rame Carpato-Danubiane, by E.D. Vulpe, 
reviewed, 309. 

Sumner, Heywood, Local papers, archaeo- 
logical and topographical, Hampshire, 
Dorset and Wiltshire, reviewed, 431-2. 

Suomen Museo, reviewed, 451. 

Supplement to Charters and Recordsof Neales 
of Berkeley, Yate, and Corsham, by John 
Alexander Neale, reviewed, 438. 

Surgical instrument, bronze, 39. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, reviewed, 
317-18. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, reviewed, 
100-1. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, reviewed, 101, 
196, 318, 447-8. 

Sutton stone capital, 67. 

Swanscombe, palaeoliths from, 420. 

Sword, bronze, 17; in Westminster Abbey, 
405-7, 408. 

Sword and heart badges, 286-8. 

Sword-knife, Anglo-Saxon, 4. 

Symeon of Durham on York Minster, 
116. 

Syon Reach, Kew, brooch from, 60. 


Tablets from Ur, 348, 358, 359, 362, 365, 
365-6, 366, 367, 368, 37°, 373, 374> 
378 2. 

Talbot, F. W., 1. 

Talman, John, 154. 

Tanner, Lawrence E., 1567. 1,2,405, 407. 

Tartaglio, Nicolo, 47. 

Tasciovanus, coin of, 274. 

Taylor, E. R., elected to the Council, 
342. 

Taylor, Glen, 212. 

Teasdel, Robert Henry, 212, 462. 

Teeth from Stanwix, 39. 

Teichman-Derville, Major Max, 212, 


332- 
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Temenos, the, at Ur, 344, 345, 377 m. 2. 

Temple, Col. Sir Richard Carnac, obituary 
of, 340. 

Temple, the Harbour, Ur, 374-6. 

Tenison psalter, the, 130. 

Terra-cotta: bath, 347; 
346; relief, 368. 

Tertres funéraires préhistoriques dans la 
Forét de Haguenau, Les, by A. E. 
Schaeffer, reviewed, 428-9. 

Tesserae, Roman, 245. 

Thames, Iron Age brooch from the, 60. 

Thatcham, Roman objects from, 42-5. 

Thatcham Butter Cross, 42, 43. 

Theodore, Archbishop, sarcophagus of, 
127. 

Theodosius, 33. 

Thermi (Mytilene), excavations at, 289— 
go. 

Third Wall of Ferusalem, The, by E. L. 
Sukenik and L. A. Mayer, reviewed, 
310. 

Thomas, Archbishop, his rebuilding of 
York Minster, 117, 118, 119, 120. 
Thompson, A. Hamilton, reviews by, 

300-2, 302-4. 

Thompson, E. Margaret, The Carthusian 
Order in England, reviewed, 310-12. 
Thompson, Herbert M., Cardiff: from the 
coming of the Romans to the dominance 

of Cromwell, reviewed, 183-5. 

Thomson, T. R., 4 Catalogue of British 
Family Histories, reviewed, 438. 

Thornton-le-Dale, by Reginald W. Jeffery, 
reviewed, 432-3. 

Tile flooring, medieval, 169. 

Tiles, glazed, 68. 

Tincommius, chief of the Regni, 36. 

Tindall, Plumpton, his excavations in Ciss- 
bury Camp, 15. 

Titchfield Abbey (Hants.), work on, 
166. 

Todeni, Robert de, coffin of, 65-6. 

Tomb-slab from Balsham, 423-4. 

Tombs: fourteenth-century, from little 
Malvern Priory Church, 169; at Ur, 
345-6, 348-58, 362, 364. 

Tombs and Portraits of the Popes of the 
Middle Ages, by Mgr. H. K. Man, re- 
viewed, 82-3. 

Toms, Herbert S., his excavations in Ciss- 
bury Camp, 16-17, 20, 25, 28, 30, 31. 

Tonnochy, A. B., and C. F. C. Hawkes, 
‘The Sacred Tree motive on a Roman 
bronze from Essex’, 123-8. 

Tools, from Southchurch, 415; from 
Ur, 367; —, models of, from Ur, 
365. 

Tout, Prof., 231. 


drain-pipes, 
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Tower of London, gunner’s stiletto in the, 
47, 48. 

Toy, S., elected to the Council, 342. 
Traditional methods of Pattern designing, by 
Archibald H. Christie, reviewed, 185. 

Trajan, coins of, 37. 

Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 198. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester 
Archaeological Society, reviewed, 445-6. 

Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire Archaeological Society, 
reviewed, 195. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Anti- 
quarian Society, reviewed, 101, 449. 

Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 446. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 316. 

Transactions of the Greenwich and Lewisham 
Antiquarian Society, reviewed, 195. 

Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 195. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, reviewed, 196. 

Transactions of the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion, reviewed, 449. 

Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 196. 

Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society, reviewed, 99-100. 

Transactions of the Newbury District Field 
Club, reviewed, 317. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire 
Field Club, reviewed, 100. 

Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic 
Society, reviewed, 315. 


| Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 


reviewed, 193. 

Transactions of the St. Albans and Hert- 
fordshire Architectural and Archaeologi- 
cal Society, reviewed, 447. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 196. 

Transactions of the Southend-on-Sea Anti- 
quarian and Historical Society, reviewed, 
196. 

Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists 
Field Club, reviewed, 197. 

Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, tor, 448. 

Transepts of York Minster, the, 118, 119. 

Traprain treasure, the, 43, 44. 

Traveller’s Rest gravel-pit, Cambridge, 
flint implements from the, 55-6. 

Treasure-Trove, new regulations govern- 
ing, 172, 224-5. 

Tree, the sacred, motive on a Roman 
bronze, 123-8. 
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Trinobantes, the, 274. 

Trollope, Rev. A. W., portrait of, 33 

Troubridge, Sir Thomas, 1, 167. 

Trumpet brooch, 39. 

Trundle camp, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36- 

Truro, W. H. Frere, Bishop of, Studies in 
EarlyRoman Literature.i, The Kalendar, 
reviewed, 83-4. 

Tullie House museum, 37. 

Turner, Rev. Edward, on Cissbury Camp, 
14-15. 


University of Pennsylvania, Museum of the, 
excavations at Ur, 343-81. 

Upton, Nicholas, De Studio Militari, The 
essential portions of, ed. F. P. Barnard, 
reviewed, 427. 

Ur, chronology of: Al ‘Ubaid, 344; 
Babylonian, Neo-, 344, 359, 372-4, 
376, 3773; Elamite, 346, 348, 350; 
Jemdet Nasr, 344; Kassite, 345, 359, 
372 5 Larsa, 343, 345, 348, 359, 360, 
372 ; Persian, 373; Sargonid, 345. 

—, excavations at, 343-81, 462: Bel- 
shalti-nannar, the palace of, 343, 373 3 
Bur-sin, his annexes to Dungi’s build- 
ing, 345, 347, 348, 350, 355-93 —> 
his temple to Nin-Gal, 375; chapels, 
360, 362-3, 364, 365, 367, 368-72; 
Dungi, the building of, 345, 346-55, 
356, 358, 3593 the Harbour Temple, 
374-53 the house site, 359-68; 
Nabonidus, the palace built by, 343, 
374, 376-81; shops, 360, 364, 366, 
367 ; the Temenos, 344, 345, 377 7. 23 
tombs, 345-6, 348-58, 362, 364; the 
Ziggurat, 344, 374. 

—, objects from: altars, 346, 349, 350, 
355» 356, 357, 362, 364, 369; baths, 
347, 3573 beads, 373; bench, 361; 
bowls, 363, 367; boxes, 366-7, 371, 
378.; bricks and brickwork, 344, 
345, 346, 348, 351, 352, 354, 3613 
chalice, 357; coffin, 365; cupboard, 
369; dagger, 378 2.; dog-kennel, 366; 
‘ duck-weights’’, 347; fireplace, 361 ; 
glass, 372; gold leaf. 347, 349; 
grinders, 347; hammers, 347, 3673 
hearths, 362, 362—3 ; hinge-pole, shoe 
of a, 357-83 inscription, 3573 jars, 
358, 363, 368, 3705 mace-head, 369 ; 
models, 367, 369; nails 347; ovens, 
bread-, 362, 3673; pavements, 344, 
3475 351, 353, 355, 359, 360, 3695 
pick-head, 350; pipes, drain-, 346; 
platters, 362; pots, 348, 352, 3693 
relief, 368 ; sculpture, 350, 369, 3703 
seals, 373 ; statuettes, 369, 372, 378 7. 3 
tablets, 348, 358, 359» 362, 365, 365-6, 
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366, 367, 368, 370, 373, 374, 378m. ; 
tools, 367; vase, 348; vessels, 350 ; 
whetstone, 369; wire, 344. 

Ur-Engur, 348; dedication by, 357 ; the 
palace of, at Ur, 345. 

Urns, pottery, 60, 71-3. 


Valence, Aymer de, grants to, 232, 233, 
235-8. 

Valladolid, Museo Arqueologico Pro- 
vincial, sword in the, 405. 

Vane, Sir Henry, 147. 

Vases: alabaster, 348; pottery, 59, 386, 
390, 391-3, 400, 402, 421-2. 

Vaughan, Sir Thomas, brass of, 408. 

Vaughan, Vaughan, 142 #. 1. 

Vault of Ripon Minster, the, 116. 

Venta Silurum (Caerwent), 70, 71. 

Vertue, George, on the Wilton Diptych, 
145; his engraving of the Westminster 
Abbey portrait of Richard II, 154-5, 
156. 

Verulamium, excavations at, 212, 333. 

Vessels: copper, 350; pottery, 25, 59-60, 
71, 391, 412, 415, 416, 417, 418. 

Vicars, Sir A., 291. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 220. 

Voussoirs, Norman, 243, 

Vulpe, Mrs. Dunareanu-, Considérations 
sur certaines formes caractérisant I’ dge 
du bronze de l Europe sud-orientale, and 
Sull’ origine e l' evoluxione delle scuri di 
rame Carpato-Danubiane, reviewed, 309. 

Vulpe, Radu, L’dge du fer dans les 
régions thraces de la Péninsule Balcan- 
ique, reviewed, 309. 


W., R. E. M., review by, 173-5. 

Wales, dug-out boats from, 136-44. 

Walker, Benjamin, 212, 333. 

Wallace Collection, gunner’s stilettos in 
the. 47, 48. 

Wall-painting at the Barhams (Essex), 
169-70. 

Walpole Society, The eighteenth volume of 
the, reviewed, 315. 

Wansunt pit (Kent), flint hand-axes from, 
421. 

War Dyke, Arundel, 23. 

Ward, Rev. George, obituary of, 340. 

Warminster, William de, 130. 

Warren, Frank, 1. 

Warren, Rev. Canon Frederick Edward, 
obituary of, 340, 341. 

Warren, free, an illuminated charter of, 
129-32. 

Warwick, Guy, Earl of, grant to, 232 ; 
Waleran of Newburgh, Earl of, lawsuit 
of, 249, 

Watson, Prof. D. M. S., on the animal 
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bones from Cissbury Camp, 
Lydney, 254. 

Weaving-comb, bone, 386, 389, 400. 

Webb, Sir Aston, obituary of, 340, 341-2 

Webb, Matthew Righton, obituary of, 340. 

Weeks, G., 1 

Weever, John, on the Westminster Abbey 
portrait of Richard II, 153 

Weights, clay, 27. 

—, duck-, stone, 347. 

—, loom-, chalk, ot 3 pottery, 400, 

Well, Roman, 43, 4 

Wells Cathedral, shield i in, 288. 

Weltgeschichte der Steinneit, by Oswald 
Menghin, reviewed, 296—300. 

Wentworth, Anne, 149 7. 3 

Wentworth, Thomas Lord, 149 2. 3. 

Westminster Abbey, portrait of Richard II 
in, its history in the seventeenth century, 
152-6; sword and helm in, 405-9. 

Westmorland, Earl of, 149 2, 3. 

West Wales Historical Records, 
IO!. 

Weybourne (Norfolk), excavations at, 168. 

Weyhill hoard, the, 44. 

Wheeler, Mrs., 142 7. 1. 

Wheeler, Dr. R. E. M., 33, 
242, 250. 

Wheeler, Mrs. R. E. M., 216. 

Whelk-shells from Southchurch, 415. 

Whetstone from Ur, 369. 

Whinfell Tarn canoe, the, 143. 

Whinney, M. Dickens, The Interrelation 
of the Fine Arts in England in the Early 
Middle Ages, reviewed, 93. 

Whispering Knights dolmen, the, 382. 

Whistle, bone, 254. 

Whitby Abbey, lead ornament from, 425. 

Whitchurch, 134; Saxon funeral monu- 
ment, the, 227, 

White, Alfred, his excavations at Chastle- 
ton Camp, 383. 

Whitehall Palace, the last phase of, 112. 

Whitelackington church, sword in, 405. 

Whitelaw, H. Vincent, The House of 
Whitelaw, reviewed, 437-8. 

Whiting, Rev. Charles Edward, 332, 333- 

Whorls, 43; chalk, 25; pottery; 233 
sandstone, 388, 390. 

Wiener Prahistorische Zeitschrift, reviewed, 
199, 450- 

Wilkinson, Sir Nevile, 157. 

Willett, E. H., his excavations in Cissbury 
Camp, 15. 

William Salt Society Collections, reviewed, 
448. 

William the Conqueror, his destruction of 

York Minster, 117; his foundation of 

Battle Abbey, 166, 167. 


2; from 


reviewed, 


216, 


212, 
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William III, 152. 

Williams, Lewis, r. 

Williams, P., 43. 

Williams, R., 47, 48. 

Williams-Freeman, Dr. J. P., 1. 

Williamson, Rev. Canon Edward William, 
212. 

Williamson, R. R. Ross, E. Cecil Curwen 
and, ‘The Date of Cissbury Camp: 
Being a Report on Excavations under- 
taken for the Worthing Archaeological 
Society ’, 14-36, 112, 221. 

Willis, Prof., on York Minster, 119, 120-1. 

Wills, Irish, copies of, 290-1. 

Wilson, Canon R. A., 112. 

Wilton Diptych, the history in the seven- 
teenth century of the, 145-52. 

Wiltshire, brooches from, 160-1; MS, 
material relating to, 339. 

Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, 
viewed, 196-7, 448. 

Wiltshire Archaeological Society, 160. 

Winchester, Anglo-Saxon bowl from, 1- 
13, 160, 218-19; the origin of, 35; 
Roman pewter from, 211. 

Winckworth, Chauncey, 343. 

Windsor, Royal Library, catalogue of 
Charles I’s pictures in the, 146. 

Windsor Castle, 248. 

Wings, sword, and heart badges, 286-8. 

Winstedt, E. O., 148 2. 1. 

Wire, gold, 344. 

Wooden sculpture from Ur, 350. 

Woolley, C. Leonard, ‘ Excavations at Ur, 
1930-1, 343-81, 462. 

Woolley, Ernest, appointed a Local 
Secretary, 332 ; elected to the Council, 
342. 

Wor Barrow, 126. 

Worcestershire Archaeological Society, 169. 
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